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past week in the battle of the Aisne. Despe- 

rate fighting has been going on all the time, 
and we have been informed regularly that the position 
of the Allies is “good” or “improving,” that the 
enemy has been “ pushed back”’ here or “ repulsed ” 
there, but no advance worth mentioning appears to have 
been made by either side. All the evidence points to 
the greatest conflict in history having been so far a 
drawn battle. We are told that there are signs of its 
approaching its end, but as far as the available informa- 
tion goes there is no reason, except the utter exhaustion 
of the opposing troops, why it should do so. If either side 
is in a position to bring up a body of fresh troops, the 
scale may be turned and a decisive result obtained ; but 
failing that possibility, the two armies are so evenly 
matched that the most likely conclusion of the battle 
appears to be a mere “ cease fire” with both sides 
holding substantially the same positions as they held 
at the beginning of the battle. This result would, of 
course, be more satisfactory from the Allies’ than from 
the German point of view, since time is on our side. 
But we may still hope that at some point the German 
resistance, strained to breaking point, may give way, 
and that the decisive victory for which almost the whole 
world is watching and praying may be won. 

* * *” 


N O perceptible progress has been made during the 


In other directions it has been a week of striking 
raids. In the Far East the German cruiser Emden 
has been sinking a number of British merchantmen in 
the Bay of Bengal, and has won for herself a permanent 
place in naval history by actually venturing to throw 
shells into a British port. From Belgium British 
aviators havecarried out asuccessful raid on the Zeppelin 





sheds at Diisseldorf. In the North Sea German sub- 
marines have scored a brilliant success by sinking three 
British cruisers. The last affair is important, not so 
much on account of the actual loss suffered by the 
British Fleet—which, apart from the loss of life, is not 
serious—as for the light which it throws on the diffi- 
culty of maintaining a blockade under modern conditions. 
The odds here, and also, it appears, in other parts of the 
world, are in favour of the raider and against the 
policeman—though how heavily we cannot judge as 
yet. It is useless to pretend that the naval situation 
throughout the seven seas is all we should like it to be, 
but the tried efficiency and morale of our ships provide 
very solid grounds for confidence. 
* * *” 

It becomes every day less and less possible to hope 
that the stories of German outrages in Belgium have 
been seriously exaggerated. The evidence collected 
with the utmost care by reliable investigators on the 
spot is so overwhelming, both in its quantity and in the 
circumstantial and confirmatory nature of the details, 
that there is no way of avoiding the conclusion that 
the occupation of Belgium has been carried out with 
a deliberate barbarity for which no modern parallel 
can be found in the history of warfare between 
civilised States. The official despatch from Sir John 
French’s headquarters which was published on 
Wednesday tells us that “it has been definitely 
established that they [the German troops] have com- 
mitted atrocities on many occasions,” that “ they are 
fighting to win anyhow,” and “do not hesitate at 
anything in order to gain victory."" Here, no doubt, 
we have the true explanation of the whole system of 
barbarity, as well as of such wanton acts as the 
destruction of Louvain and the bombardment of 
Rheims Cathedral. It is not that the Germans are 
naturally more cruel and less alive to the value of 
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monuments of art than other western peoples. It is 
simply that they are a theory-ridden race, and having 
once adopted the principle that all is fair in war, and 
that success justifies any means adopted to attain it, 
they cannot help carrying it to its logical conclusion, 
which involves the abandonment of all restraints 
whatsoever. Against such a theory protests are 
necessarily unavailing; we must await with what 
patience we can the time when the war will be fought 
on German soil. Only then will the tale of outrage 
and destruction come to an end. 
* * * 

We notice in some quarters (the letter of ex-Com- 
mandant-General Beyers for one, and the columns 
of the Labour Leader for another) the statement 
that what the German armies do in Belgium has been 
paralleled by what the British armies did in South 
Africa—as General Beyers put it, that all the farms 
in large districts of the Boer territories were “* so many 
Louvains.” Without committing oneself to approval of 
what our armies did, one must demur to a wholly 
mischievous confusion of different things. The policy 
of our generals did not infringe international law, 
whereas that of the German generals does at many 
points; and remembering that the international 
codes are, after all, the joint work of the most experi- 
enced and qualified specialists from all countries, 
that is scarcely a distinction without a difference. 
The burning of South African farms was neither 
wanton nor punitive, but strategic. Scattered over the 
veldt, they formed so many bases for the non-uniformed 
combatants. Lord Kitchener’s plan was to destroy 
them, provide the non-combatants? with food and 
shelter in special camps, and so deprive the enemy 
of the means of continuing in the field. After the 
war the British Government rebuilt them and paid 
compensation on a pretty generous scale. The policy 
was drastic; many of us hated it; but there was 
possibly no less drastic way of effecting the military 
defeat of a non-uniformed enemy in such circum- 
stances. The recognised German way would have 
been much harsher; it would have been to call the 
enemy “ francs-tireurs,”’ shoot all the men and boys 
and any women suspected of firing, burn the farms, 
and turn the surviving women adrift. This has been 
done at every Belgian farm where there was any 
non-uniformed resistance ; and at very many where 
there was none. 

* * . 

Not only is the strategic burning of farms with con- 
sideration for the inmates different from their punitive 
or wanton burning without such consideration, but a 
farm is a different matter from a great cathedral, a great 
university library, or the great buildings of a historic 
city. Doubtless to its owners the humblest home may 
seem irreplaceable; and the family treasures of the 
hardy Boer settlers had a peculiar sanctity. But the 


best things destroyed by German vandalism were the 
treasures of mankind. You cannot class their loss with 
any mere destruction of property. As Mr. Belloc put 
it this week eloquently and truly : “ If you could subtract 
from Europe a certain number of great writings, great 
paintings, and great buildings, you would not merely 


have lost so many treasures, like a man losing jewels or 
money out of his pocket ; you would have broken down 
the material props upon which all our civilisation re- 
poses. And though the spiritual vigour of that civilisa- 
tion might re-create other things as great at last, yet 
for a long time there would be a halt and a decline, and 
there is no guarantee that that decline might not go on 
for ever.” 
*” ” * 

Every telegram from the United States makes it 
clearer than ever that the egregious Count Bernstorff js 
the greatest asset which the cause of the Allies has in 
that country. He is certainly worth more to us than a 
whole army of propagandist lecturers. Whilst he is in 
America we could almost afford to give up the control 
of the cables. The defence he offered for the shelling 
of Rheims Cathedral was typical of his never-failing 
tactlessness. ‘‘ The French and English,” he said, “ if 
they were fortunate enough to invade Germany, would 
never hesitate to do similar deeds.’’ Even if the im- 
plied accusation were likely to be believed, he could 
hardly have invented any excuse better calculated to 
convince the American public that the destruction was 
deliberate, and to the German mind nothing to be 
ashamed of. Germany may or may not be fortunate 
in her generals ; but she is certainly wonderfully unlucky 
in her diplomatists. 

* * * 

The Westminster Gazette published last week a state- 
ment on the issues of the war written by Professor 
Ostwald, the famous German scientist and Nobel 
prizeman. The most interesting part of the com- 
munication details the results which Germany hopes 
to achieve by a victorious war. Russia, according to 
Professor Ostwald, is to be broken up into six separate 
and independent States. The British Empire is to be 
similarly dealt with. What is to happen to France is not 
precisely specified, but it is stated that “ the principle 
of absolute sovereignty of the individual nations must 
be given up and replaced by a system conforming to the 
world’s actual conditions.”” We are to have, in short, 
not merely a de facto German hegemony in Europe, but 
a German Empire, in form as well as in substance, 
covering the whole Continent. The United States is to 
assume a similar position in the New World. It would 
be absurd, of course, to suppose that this extravaganza 
represents anything like the actual policy of the German 
Government ; Professor Ostwald is a chemist, not a 
statesman, and no particular importance attaches to 
his manifesto. Nevertheless, it affords serious evidence 
of the extent to which the very wildest aspirations 
of Treitschke and Bernhardi are cherished amongst 
responsible German citizens. 

* * * 

The letter with which General Beyers accompanied 
his resignation of the command of the South African 
forces only demonstrates a fact which should surely 
have been obvious before, namely, that ten years is not 
long enough, even under the most favourable conditions, 
for the complete dissipation of the deep bitterness which 
war inevitably creates. Later news from South Africa 
indicates that General Beyers, although he speaks for 
only a small minority in the Union, by no means stands 
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alone. There is no suggestion, however, of active 
opposition on his part to the policy of the Government. 
He declares himself willing to take an active part in the 
defence of Union territory, but does not wish to lead an 
aggressive campaign against German South-West Africa. 
The chief result of his action has been to give General 
Botha an opportunity for the wonderfully dramatic 
stroke of taking upon himself the active leadership of 
the South African troops. 


~ * * 


It was announced on Wednesday that Lord Kitchener 
has asked the Queen to provide 300,000 pairs of socks 
and 300,000 woollen belts for the use of the troops—to be 
ready early in November. It is difficult to understand 
why this appeal should have been made, unless it is that 
the authorities, finding it impossible to repress the 
enthusiasm of those who wish to make garments for 
soldiers, desired to direct it into channels where it could 
be controlled and turned to the best account. We 
recognise, of course, that this enthusiasm represents a 
genuine and altogether praiseworthy desire to be 
helpful, to “‘ do something,”’ and that it is very hard to 
deny it an outlet. But no amount of benevolence can 
enable us to get away from the fact that schemes of this 
sort must lead to a diminution of ordinary employment, 
unless definite steps are taken to counteract their effect. 
We may assume that these socks and belts are really 
required for the troops, and would therefore, failing this 
appeal, have been ordered by the War Office through the 
regular channels, and would have given rise to a demand 
for labour which will not now be employed. 


* * * 


It appears, however, that this consideration has not 
been entirely overlooked, since the Queen, in issuing her 
appeal to the women of the Empire, specifically intimated 
that she was anxious to place as much work as possible 
through the Central Committee for Women’s Employ- 
ment, and that accordingly gifts in money would be 
even more welcome than gifts in kind. But notwith- 
standing this intimation, there is no doubt that the 
appeal will give an immense stimulus to the manufacture 
of articles of clothing by women of the leisured classes, 
and the problem is how to prevent this activity from in- 
juring those women who earn their living by the clothing 
industries. If the supply from the new sources can be 
balanced by an increased demand, no harm will have 
been done. In other words, if it can be arranged that 
an equivalent amount of clothing is distributed to per- 
sons who would otherwise have gone without—and, all 
relief funds notwithstanding, there are hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children in Great 
Britain, not to mention Belgium and France, who will 
go insufficiently clothed through the coming winter— 
then the net result will be entirely satisfactory. The 
principle which must be borne in mind, and which can- 
not be too frequently enunciated, is that for every pair of 
socks that a woman of leisure knits with her own hands 
for a soldier, a garment must be given to some child, Iet us 
say, who otherwise would have remained under-clothed. 
We assume that the Queen’s appeal will meet with a 
response far in excess of what is needed for the purpose 
specified. Might not the balance be used for the 





practical application of the principle we have men” 
tioned ? 
* - * 

Sir Charles Macara, the President of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners, has addressed 
a letter to the Press calling attention to a curious 
problem that is arising with reference to the stocks of 
raw cotton. For years, he points out, the cotton 
industry has been increasing its manufacturing plant in 
excess of the supply of raw material, and great efforts 
have had to be made to stimulate cotton growing in 
different parts of the world. At the present moment, 
owing to the stoppage of cotton mills on the Continent, 
there is a great temporary surplus of raw material 
which will not easily be disposed of, with the probable 
result that many growers will be discouraged and seek 
other fields for their capital. Sir Charles’s proposal is 
that the Government should seize the opportunity to 
establish great “cotton reserves ’—cotton suffering 
no deterioration if properly packed and stored. By this 
means the immediate problem would be solved, and the 
Government would be able subsequently to regulate 
the price of cotton and secure for manufacturers the 
stability which the industry so greatly needs. It would 
seem to be an experiment in State Socialism that is 
well worth making. 

* * * 

An interesting arrangement has been made between 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association, Limited, and the 
Amalgamated Society of Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers, 
and Kindred Trades, representing the three classes of 
organised workmen in the industry. This is a highly 
organised trade which may be said to be monopolised 
and controlled by the associated employers and work- 
men. The employers have agreed to keep on during 
the war all their remaining workmen drawing weekly 
wages, but at reduced rates. To those who have gone 
to the front, leaving dependents, the employers make a 
family allowance equal to that made by the Government, 
besides undertaking to take them back on their return. 
For the rest, being pieceworkers, the employers guar- 
antee to such of them as are married a fixed minimum 
income, during the continuance of the war, of fourteen 
shillings per week, irrespective of their production, all 
limitations on hours of work and on overtime being 
temporarily suspended. Every fourth week they will 
be paid, not only the fourteen shillings, but also the 
balance, if any, of their piecework earnings for the 
month, over and above the fifty-six shillings already 
received. It is unfortunately to be assumed that, as 
regards many of the men, during many months 
the payment of fourteen shillings will be greater than 
their actual piecework earnings, and of any such excess 
the employers undertake to bear two-thirds, whilst the 
Trade Union out of its corporate funds will refund one- 
third. Meanwhile, the Trade Union pays Out-of-Work 
Benefit to any unmarried pieceworkers who find them- 
selves without earnings; and allows all its members 
called to the front to remain three months in benefit. 
The whole arrangement has about it a pleasant air of 
mutual consideration and a common shouldering of an 
unforeseen burden. It is “ guild action” at its best, 
within the sphere in which the directors and manual 
workers ought jointly to control. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S FUND 


HE strain of war reveals the weak spot. The 
wholesale unemployment of large sections of 
the wage-earning population, and the conse- 

quent distress among hundreds of thousands of families, 
finds the nation without organisation for dealing with 
what, after all, is a frequently recurring emergency. It 
is true that the Poor Law still stands, with its century- 
old, elaborate, and costly machinery for “ relieving 
destitution.” But this piece of social structure, with all 
its assumptions and associations, is so much in disrepute 
that the Government has, with common consent, for- 
bidden any use of it in dealing with unemployment 
and distress in the present emergency. Not a voice 
has been heard in criticism of the momentous decision to 
ignore the whole organisation of the Poor Law (on which 
we are spending in the United Kingdom nearly twenty 
millions a year) and to create in every borough and 
county new social tissue to do its work. It is really 
a little hard on the twenty thousand men and women 
who are in so many cases giving devoted work as 
Guardians of the Poor, and even on their tens of thou- 
sands of experienced officials, to keep them bound to a 
service so discredited that, in any national emergency, 
it has simply to be passed by in silence. It is, indeed, 
a state of things amounting to an admission of the ad- 
ministrative failure of the past decade. It is as if the 
nation declared war and then found its army unavailable 
for fighting, so that recourse had to be had to improvised 
special constables! What England is now doing, with- 
out a word of criticism or objection, is setting up 
hastily a network of some 330 “ Local Representative 
Committees” (in virtual supersession, so far as the 
new cases are concerned, of the 670 Boards of Guardians), 
composed, as regards the work to be entrusted to them, 
of inexperienced amateurs ; without any settled theory 
or common experience ; and unprovided with any pro- 
fessional staff. To all the knotty problems of relief 
administration there is added the quite insoluble per- 
plexity of distinguishing between distress caused by the 
war and distress not so caused! It is plain that in 
trusting to such hastily improvised machinery we are 
running some risk. If the Prince of Wales’s Fund is 
wisely administered, and if, as Mr. Herbert Samuel has 
intimated, it is adequately supplemented from public 
sources—for its three millions are, of course, almost 
ludicrously inadequate to the need—it may prove less 
odious to those whom it is to benefit than the hated 
Poor Law. But unless those who are responsible equip 
themselves with a deliberately thought-out policy, and 
one that takes account of past experience, there are 
already signs that the Fund is in danger, not only of in- 
curring unpopularity, but also of doing an incalculable 
amount of harm. It was not without grounds that those 
who knew the East End of London a quarter of a century 
ago described it as “blighted by the Mansion House 
Fund.” We do not want to have it said that in 


1914-15 all England was “ blighted by the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund.” 

The first pronouncements of Ministers and Govern- 
ment Departments promised a brave and economically 
sound policy of the prevention of unemployment, by 


assisting Local Authorities everywhere to enlarge their 
public enterprises, with a view—so ran the official 
phrase—to maintaining the aggregate volume of em- 
ployment in the kingdom as a whole. This policy of 
prevention, in which the actually required workmen 
would have been taken on at wages in the ordinary 
way, has, however, been largely nullified by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s strange appeal to Local Authorities not to 
embark on any schemes of expenditure, even at their own 
charges, unless and until distress in their own towns had 
become acute and insistent, and then only on work that 
could be used to relieve the distress! Here we seemed 
to have a fatal return to the old policy of “ employing 
the unemployed” on the discredited “ relief works,” 
which the policy of prevention would have rendered un- 
necessary, and which, as hitherto administered, are only 
a shade less demoralising and extravagant than the 
“‘ stoneyard ”’ of the Board of Guardians, or the doles 
of the charitable. We hope that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was misunderstood, or that he did not 
quite realise the effect of the words he was using. The 
declared policy of the Local Government Board, as it is 
that of the Development Commission and the Road 
Board, is still one of the widest possible expansion of all 
useful local enterprises ; and not a few Town Councils 
are responding very cordially. The first duty of every 
public authority at this juncture is to find some publicly 
useful and genuinely advantageous way of immediately 
augmenting its wage-bill. This is the nation’s first line 
of defence against destitution. 

What the Chancellor of the Exchequer evidently had 
in mind was the inconvenience to the Treasury of a rush 
of municipal borrowers, competing in the market for the 
loan capital available. The Prince of Wales’s Fund is 
in the happy position of not needing to borrow ; and 
Mr. Lloyd George, we may suppose, was looking to it 
for that assistance to the Local Authorities which he 
could not for the moment himself afford. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it seems as if those in charge of the 
Fund had so far in view, tor dealing with cases other than 
those of soldiers’ and sailors’ families, nothing but a 
policy of doles, and, what is worse, of doles so exiguous 
as to fall below what is needed for bare subsistence. 
What has happened, we believe, is that, in response to 
insistent appeals from the most importunate localities, 
seventy or eighty sums of a hundred pounds or so have 
been sent down, to be doled out by the Mayors and their 
committeemen, generally in person, in sums of half-a- 
crown to ten shillings per case! It is fair to say that 
this policy of what would be called by the experts 
“inadequate, indiscriminate, and unconditional Out- 
door Relief” is described only as a “ provisional ” and 
‘emergency ” policy. To make it the rule of the Prince 
of Wales’s Fund would be nothing short of a national 
calamity. 

Let us take first the point of inadequacy. We have 
before us many of the “ scales ” of relief which are being 
provisionally discussed by Local Committees all over the 
country. These scales present the most extraordinary 
range of maximum relief in wholly indigent cases, from 
“food tickets” permitting hardly enough bread for @ 
week’s barest subsistence—far below Poor Law practice 
—up to a cash payment equal to a fairly paid artisans 
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wages. These scales have necessarily to be approved, 
officially or unofficially, by the Local Government 
Board before any sums are allotted from the Prince of 
Wales’s Fund. We need not emphasise the difficulty of 
the position. We do not see how the Government can 
endorse, avowedly or tacitly, by letter or through its 
inspectors, a scale of relief below the irreducible minimum 
income recognised as necessary by the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society (say, sixpence per day per adult, three- 
pence per day per child, and the rent actually paid) ; 
or less than that of a Board of Guardians carrying out 
the policy pressed on it by the Local Government 
Board. The Bradford Board of Guardians, with the 
highest approval, makes it a rule to give ten shillings 
to the mother and two shillings per week per child, to- 
gether with a shilling and a halfpenny’s worth of 
meals per week for each, and milk for the infants, with a 
maximum in cash of 28s. per week. 

We suggest that it would be wiser to avoid any 
sanctioning of relief scales, or indeed, any recognition of 
a policy of doles out of the Prince of Wales’s Fund. If 
doles have to be given in particular cases, or in emergency, 
the need should be met from local resources. The Prince 
of Wales’s Fund could be more usefully employed in 
promoting and assisting the organised schemes which the 
Local Government Board has already approved. Where 
there is distress among women wage-earners (and it is 
they who are suffering most) the Local Committee should 
be told that all necessary funds will be supplied weekly 
if the women are taken into employment at a Women’s 
Training Centre, on the plan drawn up in detail by the 
Central Committee for Women’s Employment and 
approved by the Cabinet. Such a Women’s Training 
Centre can be started promptly wherever required. For 
expectant mothers, for maternity itself, for nursing 
mothers, and for infants up to school age, complete 
provision for all needs can now be made in the best 
possible way by the Health Committee in connection 
with its “Baby Clinic” or Maternity Centre, and 
through its staff of Health Visitors, acting under the 
Medical Officer of Health. This provision, which ex- 
tends from ante-natal care right up to school age, and 
includes both mother and child, ought to be promptly 
organised everywhere. The obstacle has hitherto been 
the fact that the Government Grant covers only half 
the actual cost. There could be no better, wiser, and 
safer application of the Prince of Wales’s Fund than to 
promise to all the Local Authorities during the con- 
tinuance of the war repayment of the other half of the 
cost. For the older children, whether within, under, or 
over school age, the Board of Education urges school- 
feeding, even (as in Hull) three meals a day, all the days 
of the year. Here, again, only half the cost (and only 
for those on the school roll) is met by the Government 
Grant. If the Prince of Wales’s Fund undertook the 
repayment of the rest of the outlay for the period of the 
war, it would put all the children beyond danger of 
physical deterioration. For the “ juvenile adolescents ” 
now rising to 16, what is essential is to keep them back 
from an overstocked labour market. The Local Educa- 


tion Authorities would in many places provide teachers 
and premises, perhaps with domestic economy and 
handicraft training, for as many as were willing to 





remain at school until 15 or 16, if the Prince of Wales's 
Fund would find the four or five shillings a week required 
for their maintenance. Thus all the unemployed 
women, all the mothers of young children, all the in- 
fants, all the children of school age, even all the juvenile 
adolescents, could be preserved from harm, in the best 
possible way, without any resort to a policy of doles, 
and without going into the difficult question of scales of 
relief at all. For the men, as it happens, though there 
are not a few distressing cases in particular districts, 
there is less need than for any other class of pecuniary 
assistance from the Prince of Wales’s Fund. It is, as 
they themselves say, work that they want, not relief. 
Parliament has already voted £100,000 for their assist- 
ance. The able-bodied men, who are unemployed 
through the war, who have not been taken into wage- 
earning employment by the Town Council or other Local 
Authority, who have neither the Government Unem- 
ployment Insurance nor the Trade Union Out of Work 
benefit to fall back on, and for whom the Labour 
Exchanges can find temporarily no employment—owing 
to nearly a million men having been taken into Govern- 
ment pay, these are not yet relatively numerous—can 
be provided for best under the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905, for which, apart from any charitable funds, 
the £100,000 already mentioned stands ready to be 
issued. 


THE NEUTRALITY OF ITALY 


MILAN : September 13th. 

HE attitude of the Italian Socialists, or at least 

of an important section of them, in regard to 

the war, was summarised recently in a letter 

written by the well-known Socialist deputy, Senior 

Graziadei, and published in the Avanti, the official 

organ of the Socialist party. The letter starts with a 

general expression of the desire of the Socialist party that 

Italy should not be drawn into the war, but it goes on 

to enquire whether it is possible for the Government to 

view matters purely from this standpoint. “ It is out 
of the question,” writes Senior Graziadei, 


to suppose that the Italian Government has been able to obtain assur- 
ances from the Central Empires that in the event of victory Italy should 
be rewarded for not having passed over to the Triple Entente. Our 
attitude of neutrality, in the eyes of the Central Empires, would deserve 
punishment rather than recompense. It is also very difficult to 
believe that the Government has been able to obtain from the Triple 
Entente, in consideration of the fact that Italy’s neutrality has been of 
undoubted value to them, promises of territorial compensation—such 
as Trent and Trieste—and of financial aid—such as a loan on good 
terms—in the event of victory. No. If Italy wishes to secure for 
herself these advantages at the end of the war, when the maps of at least 
three continents will be modified, she must be in a position to say : “ I 
also have run risks and made great sacrifices. For this it is only 
right that I also should be rewarded.”’ And in measure of what 
military successes she may have achieved, the greater will be her 
reward, 

It is out of the question, however, that Italy should abandon her 
attitude of neutrality and join in the war against the Triple Entente. 
Such a war would be extremely unpopular, and with England in com- 
mand of the sea, Italy would have much to lose and little to gain. She 
would suffer terrible hardships and what she might gain on land she 
would lose on sea. Even if in the last resort she acquired Tunis and 
Corsica, Italy would lose in the balance on account of the enormous 
accession of strength which would be acquired by Austria in the 
Adriatic. As for us Socialists, the very notion of Italy siding with the 
Central Empires is abominable. The triumph of Germany and Austria 
would mean the putting off of the one logical solution of those urgent 
problems of race and nationality which disturb Central Europe, the only 
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Solution which is any guarantee of future peace. It would mean the 
triumph of the Conservative classes and of the military castes which 
govern them. It would delay the political democratisation of Ger- 
many, which is of the most urgent necessity to the political liberty of 
Europe. Lastly, it would mean an increased burden of armaments. 

The Italian Government should experience no difficulty nor em- 
barrassment in denouncing the Triple Alliance. The same reasons that 
justified her neutrality justify her formally breaking with the Central 
Empires. The Triple Alliance has been for many years a useful in- 
strument for the maintenance of European peace. It has prevented 
France from adopting an active policy of revenge, and it has prevented 
Italy from going to war with Austria. But Germany has overstepped 
the essential nature of the treaty. She has succeeded finally in giving 
it an offensive stamp, and in those circumstances Italy is under no 
obligation to remain a party to it. Moreover, independently of all 
other considerations, the Triple Alliance guaranteed to Italy certain 
interests in the Balkans and in the Adriatic which Austria has attempted 
to violate. There is, therefore, more than sufficient to justify, morally, 
the denunciation of the treaty. 

The question remains, when will the opportune moment arise when 

it becomes the duty of the Government to denounce the treaty and to 
declare war on Austria. It would be monstrously lighthearted of the 
Government if it were to play with the destinies of the country and enter 
into the war while the situation remains obscure during the first phase 
of the fighting. Such advice may be characterised as cynical and 
opportunistic, but it is the duty of the Government to be prudent, and 
to act solely in regard to the interests of the country. 
It thus appears to be the Socialist view that, whilst 
continued neutrality is in itself desirable, it may become 
the duty of the Government in the interests of the 
country to declare war on Austria as soon as it is clear 
that the entry of Italy is likely to bring the war to a 
swift and successful issue. 

This seems to be exactly what the Government intend 
doing, but under existing circumstances they are not in 
any hurry to take action. The inducements that have 
so far been held out to them do not seem to them to 
warrant the acceptance of any serious risks. According 
to an important Italian newspaper, Italy might have 
been persuaded to abandon her attitude of neutrality 
a month ago “ had one of the two groups of Powers been 
disposed to offer us something which they were in a 
position to give—namely, something of their own, 
instead of trying to allure us to their side by dangling in 
front of our eyes the possessions of their enemies.” 
Italy resents what she regards as a mere attempt to 
teach her her own interest, and the only effect of the 
blandishments lavished on her so far has been to make 
her more determined to maintain her attitude of neu- 
trality. That attitude she will abandon at her own 
time ; and in the ordinary course of events it will not be 
until most of the fighting is over and the victory of the 
Allies is in sight ; then she will step in and take that 
which she covets—Trent, Trieste, and probably Central 
Albania, with Valona. The Government already re- 
gard the eventual success of the Triple Entente as cer- 
tain, but they are fully determined not to expose the 
country to the risk of even a temporary defeat. 

There are two things, it is said, which might induce 
Italy to depart from this attitude : a substantial loan on 
favourable terms from England, and a promise from 
France of the cession of Tunis. Italy has no quarrel 
with France, except in regard to Tunis. She no longer 
cherishes irredentist aspirations towards Nice and 
Savoy; she recognises that these provinces are more 
French than Italian, and do not geographically belong 
to Italy. Even Corsica is admitted as a special case ; as 
the birthplace of Napoleon, and in consideration of the 
special characteristics of the Corsicans, Italians are 


content to see the island in the possession of France for 
ever. But Tunis Italy has always looked on as her 
legitimate share in the division of Africa. When it 
was offered to her she did not take it only because she 
was not at the moment in a position to do so ; she did not 
foresee that France would go there instead. This was 
Bismarck’s work. It was he who prompted France to 
declare a protectorate over Tunis, and the effect was 
exactly as he anticipated. France and Italy have never 
been on really good terms since, in spite of the fact that 
Italy owes her liberation so largely to French arms. In 
this way Bismarck secured the Triple Alliance, and the 
effect of his policy remains to this day. 

Quite apart from its ancient associations Tunis, it is 
urged, belongs naturally to the same configuration of 
territory as Tripoli. The possession of Tripoli is incom- 
plete without Tunis, and the value of Tripoli to Italy 
would be doubled, nay, quadrupled, by the addition of 
Tunis. This is equally true whether the question is 
viewed from a strategic or a commercial point of view. 
There is already a very large settled population of 
Italians in Tunis, and the immigration would quickly 
increase if the place belonged to Italy. On the other 
hand, the French population, apart from the military 
and the officials, is practically nil. Here, then, would 
seem to be a means by which France, if she chooses, can 
find another ally, and materially hasten the end of the 
war. The sacrifice she is asked to make is for her a 
comparatively small one, and if an unconditional 
cession of territory is not deemed to be consonant 
with the dignity of France, Italy has other African 
possessions which she would willingly part with in ex- 
change for the prize she wants. Italy’s object is not 
expansion or aggrandisement, but consolidation. What 
she desires is a safe and compact position in the 
Mediterranean, which the possession of Tunis would 
give her, and a predominant position in the Adriatic, 
which the possession of Trieste and Valona would give 
her. Above all, she wants peace and security to develop 
her commerce and to pursue her task of social reorganisa- 
tion. In no direction do her aims clash with those of 
the Triple Entente. Ss. K. T. 


INDIA AND THE WAR 


Nasik, BomBay: August 21st. 
HE sensation produced by the war, in India, is no 
less widespread and profound than in those coun- 
tries directly and intimately affected by it. Sir 
Edward Grey’s cautious but firm statement in the House of 
Commons, following the news that Germany had declared 
war against Russia and invaded France, had a very reassuring 
effect upon the minds of the Indian people by proving that 
the British Government had done everything in their power 
to preserve peace, but it left no doubt that a war between 
Germany and Great Britain was inevitable, and when the 
news of the formal declaration of war arrived we were quite 
prepared for it. There is a universal feeling in India that 
Great Britain did her best to prevent the war, and later to 
circumscribe its field, and that, if to-day the whole of 
Europe is involved in a fierce conflagration, the responsi- 
bility for it rests not on Great Britain, but on Austria and 
Germany. 
It is too early to say what the ultimate consequences of 
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the war will be, but it has already produced at least one 
result. It has proved to the world beyond the shadow 

of a doubt that the vast fabric of the British Empire is knit 
together by the closest ties of devotion to the British Crown, 
that in the hour of need and trouble every component mem- 
ber of the British Empire, whatever its internal status, is 
ready to devote all the resources it can command to the 
maintenance of the safety, the prestige, and the glory of the 
Empire. There is, perhaps, not much wonder in the offers of 
Joval assistance and co-operation made by the great self- 
governing Colonies and Dominions, for, on the whole, they 
are bound to the Mother Country by common ties of race, 
religion, language, and historic antecedents, and derive from 
her greater good than they are yet able to repay. But the 
unique enthusiasm for the British Raj which the war has 
evoked among all the diverse races, communities, and classes 
in India, and particularly among the higher and educated 
classes, is an extremely significant phenomenon, pregnant 
with profound meaning, over which British statesmen who 
guide or aspire to guide the destinies of the British Empire 
will do well to ponder. Only a few years ago India was in 
the throes of a serious crisis ; discontent was rife and active ; 
and the forces of anarchism had grown so violent as to direct 
themselves even against the highest in the land. Even now, 
though the anarchical movement has spent its force, and 
there is a great general improvement in the relations be- 
tween the Government and the people, due to the policy of 
conciliation and reform inaugurated by Lord Morley, and 
continued by the present Viceroy, still the people are not 
without grievances of a serious character, which demand the 
earnest attention of the Government. The problem of 
political reform in India is so vast that, though considerable 
progress has already been made, much greater progress 
remains still to be achieved before her relations to Great 
Britain and other parts of the Empire may be said to have 
been placed on a sound, secure, and permanent basis. For 
instance, it is impossible to shelve for ever the question of 
her status in the self-governing Colonies and Dominions—a 
question which only a few days ago was deeply agitating the 
minds of the Indian people, owing to the treatment given by 
the Canadian Government to the Sikh emigrants of the 
Kamagata Maru. And there are other grievances as well 
which will have to be redressed sooner or later. But though 
the movement for the redress of Indian grievances and the 
elevation of India’s political status is no less strong and 
active than ever before, still the leaders of the movement 
feel that in a great crisis like the present their primary duty 
is to suspend all political agitation, to refrain from doing 
anything that may embarrass the Government and add to 
their already enormous weight of anxieties, and to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with their British fellow-subjects in the 
defence of the Great Empire, the safety of which is so 
wantonly menaced by a very ambitious and powerful enemy. 
The six hundred and odd native princes and chiefs of India 
who, among themselves, rule over about half the area of the 
country and one-fourth of the population, and are always 
a tower of strength to the British Crown, are vying with one 
another in their demonstrations of loyalty and in their un- 
stinted offers of men and money, and all the resources they 
can command, in support of the British Empire. And the 
people also, of all races, creeds and classes, have come for- 
ward with all eagerness to lay all that they have at the feet 
of their beloved Sovereign in order to vindicate the majesty 
of the British Raj and the noble ideals for which, in spite of 
Secasional aberrations, it has always stood. The native 
troops are ready to sacrifice their lives at the altar of the 
British Empire, and there is a general feeling that, if the 
>vernment would enlist volunteers from among the teeming 
millions of India, they would be able to assemble under their 


flag an enormous army which would be of incalculable 
service and help at the present critical juncture. I have no 
desire to obtrude a jarring note on the splendid music of 
harmony that prevails throughout the length and breadth of 
India at the present moment; I cannot, however, help re- 
marking that, by disarming the Indian people and withhold- 
ing from them the elementary right of serving the Empire as 
volunteers, the Government have allowed splendid war 
material to rot—material that would have proved a source 
of incalculable strength in the present crisis. 

What is the secret of this unparalleled and enthusiastic 
outburst of loyalty to the British Raj that the war has 
evoked among all the races and communities in India? It 
cannot be a merely sentimental phenomenon, for, though a 
hundred years’ peaceful and, on the whole, beneficent and 
progressive rule has deeply affected Indian mentality and 
implanted the sceds of “ sentimental loyalty ” among the 
intelligent and educated classes, still, such loyalty being 
generally the product of a common nationality, it would be 
sheer affectation to allege that the loyalty of the Indian 
people for the British Crown rests on the same psychological 
basis as that which a people feel for its own national Govern- 
ment. Sentiment, indeed, does form an ingredient in Indian 
loyalty ; but it is only an ingredient and no more. Nor is 
the outburst due to lack of national spirit among the Indian 
people ; for though it is quite true that the masses, sunk in 
ignorance, and generally depressed as they have been for cen- 
turies, show very little political feeling of any kind whatever, 
and are, generally, quite content with their peaceful and 
humble existence, whatever political storms may pass over 
their heads, yet the higher and educated classes of India 
have always been alive to the fortunes of their country ; 
and their innate sense of patriotism has been strengthened 
and intensified by their knowledge of European history with 
its glorious and inspiring lessons of patriotism, national 
freedom, and self-government. Nor, again, would it be right 
to ascribe the phenomenon to the old-world notions about 
the Sovereign being an incarnation of the god Vishnu, and 
therefore entitled by his very position to the willing obedi- 
ence and homage of his people; for, apart from the fact 
that these doctrines of orthodox political philosophy were 
never regarded as applicable to non-Hindu kings, the doc- 
trines themselves no longer sway any considerable section of 
the people, and are looked upon as exploded myths, at any 
rate, by the educated classes, whose faith, both political and 
religious, is inspired not by tradition but by enlightened 
reason. 

If neither sentiment, nor the want of national spirit, nor 
the influence of traditional political thought affords an 
adequate explanation of the wonderful outburst of loyalty 
that the war has given rise to among the people of India, 
wherein is its true and full explanation to be sought ? It is 
to be sought in the general consciousness, among the Indian 
people, of the actual and potential benefits of the British 
connection, and in the reasoned conviction of the educated 
classes that the continuance of that connection for many 
years to come is absolutely necessary for India’s national 
self-realisation, that it is only under the egis of the British 
Crown that India can fully realise those noble social and 
political ideals which have been inspiring the better mind of 
the country since she came under the revitalising influence of 
western civilisation and western education. The Indian 
people are willing to make every sacrifice for the British 
Empire because they feel the full force of the contention that 
if they claim the full rights of British citizenship it is their 
most bounden duty to be willing and ready, whenever neces- 
sary, to bear the burden of the duties and responsibilities 
which such citizenship imposes. They feel that the war 
affords them an opportunity for a moral vindication of 
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their claims to British citizenship; and they are deter- 
mined by cheerfully undergoing any sacrifices that the 
exigencies of war may demand from them to prove to their 
rulers that they are worthy of their fullest confidence and 
of a much higher political status within the Empire than 
they at present enjoy. They are convinced that the war 
will result not only in the triumph of the British arms, but 
ultimately in a more equitable and natural readjustment of 
the relations between the European and the Asiatic races. 
These sentiments, no doubt, savour of self-interest (en- 
lightened though it may be), and I frankly confess that it is 
a little ungracious to follow this line of thought at a time 
when the British public know no other thought than that of 
defending their Empire at any cost. Nevertheless, unless 
British statesmen take care to understand aright the true 
sources of India’s fervent and active loyalty and devotion to 
the British Crown at the present juncture, their future policy 
towards her may be marred by lack of true insight and conse- 
quent mistakes and failures. That is my apology for ven- 
turing this analysis of India’s enthusiastically loyal attitude 
towards the British Raj in the present crisis. 
R. G. Prapuan. 


EARLY DAYS 


[BY A RECRUIT.] 


Tice is no surer method of escape from excitement 
over the war than enlistment in Kitchener’s Army. 
Ever since the moment three weeks ago when I 
swore to defend His Majesty George V. and his successors 
from all their enemies the direct impressions of life as a 
recruit have almost completely effaced all feverish interest 
in the actual progress of the war. The campaign is scarcely 
ever discussed in our camp; we are certainly less well- 
informed about it than any average aggregation of two 
thousand civilians. News of the casualties amongst the 
battalion of our own regiment at the front creates as much 
interest as any large movement of the Allied Armies. It 
is more related to our daily life, both because the regiment 
is a very present reality in the consciousness of the slackest 
of us and also because it may affect our chance of going 
abroad to fill up gaps in the ranks. 

As one of a party originally numbering three I made a 
preliminary visit to the Scotland Yard Recruiting Station 
before actually being sworn in. Each of us was about six 
feet high, and we were at first pressed by the recruiting 
officer to enlist in the Guards. “ That’s the place for fine 
young fellows like you,” he said. We were flattered, but 
deterred by imaginary visions of pipeclay and ceremonial 
drill. As we were all moved by a terror of horses the 
cavalry was out of the question. I had a weakness for 
artillery, but a musician in the party objected to being 
deafened. We therefore decided by a method of exclusion 
on the infantry. “‘ Well then,” said the recruiting officer, 
““why not try a county light infantry regiment? You'll 
like it better than a regiment recruited from London or a 
big town.” (Light infantry, I may remark, march at a 
hundred and forty to the minute, instead of the hundred 
and twenty of an ordinary line regiment.) We hit more 
or less by accident on the shire Light Infantry, and 
four days later returned to Scotland Yard at 8.45 a.m. for 
the purpose of being sworn in. In connection with the 
preliminaries to this process some of us protested against 
the official system of religious classification. ‘“ What 
religion ? ” said the enquiry clerk. “ No religion,” I replied 
firmly. ‘‘ Come, come, you must have some religion,” he 
urged. ‘“ Well, atheist, if you like,” I said. “ That isn’t 
a religion,” he said. I didn’t want to clog the machine, so 
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I said, “ Well, you can call me a bit of a Unitarian if you 
like.” (After all, anyone can be “a bit of a Unitarian,”) 
“Well, I'll write in ‘ Unitarian’ specially to oblige you,” 
he said, “ but that isn’t really in the list either.” As we 
don’t attend church parade till we get our uniforms, I have 
not yet discovered what provision the Army makes for 
Unitarians. To avoid trouble I have decided in the last 
resort to go with the Presbyterians. But, seriously, why 
cannot an English soldier at this time of day be avowedly 
a Freethinker ? 

After being sworn in and receiving our first day’s pay 
(one and ninepence), we were sent off to the regimental 
depot at P , a train journey of some seven hours. 
Before starting we each received sixpence ration money 
but sixpence does not go far in a railway refreshment-room, 
Fortunately when we arrived at P. a committee of 
ladies of the town provided us with an excellent supper 
at the station. After three cheers for our hosts, we marched 
up to the barracks, received a blanket, and then marched 
back to the local assembly rooms. There the Major in 
charge of the depét addressed us. He explained that the 
accommodation in the barracks was intended for less than 
two hundred men, but that over two thousand were on his 
hands. He appealed to us, for the sake of the honour of 
the regiment, not to wreck the hall—a feat which he evidently 
expected us to perform. Of course the place was in a state 
of pandemonium even before the Major had finished, and 
when the lights were put out the high-spirited youth of 
Poplar and Stepney only substituted cat-calls for conversa- 
tion across the hall. I did not expect a wink of sleep. 
But the noise did gradually subside, in spite of repeated 
cheers at the offer of a sergeant to fight anyone who wanted 
to speak. Actually I slept well and woke to the sound of an 
impromptu game of football in the road outside. We fared 
better than the thousand or so recruits in the barracks, 
many of whom slept on the grass under trees. But those 
did best who, as they put it, “ went in for a billeting job ” in 
the town. For breakfast we obtained loaves of bread, torn 
up at ease on the grass, and rumours of butter and tea. 
The dinner was an excellent stew of beef and potatoes. 
Few of us could obtain knives or forks, but a hungry man 
can dispense with these. Tea a good many of us missed 
owing to the prolongation of the medical inspection, but 
for threepence one could buy an excellent meal of cocoa, 
corned beef and bread in the canteen. 

Everyone wanted to get away from P——.. We were 
lucky enough to spend only two nights there. Some of 
our comrades loafed and scrambled for food for five days. 
To the lay mind it is not clear why we were sent three hundred 
miles from London and then, equally unequipped and un- 
trained, another two or three hundred miles to K But 
“you must all go through the depot ”—there is no getting 
behind that. Arrived at K in a special train, we found 
ourselves almost the last detachment in a camp of 2,300 
men, nearly all recruits from London and Birmingham. 
The first night in the camp is as indelibly stamped on my 
memory as the first night in P. Our party of ten 
friends had secured a tent to ourselves and were mostly 
asleep, when suddenly a head appeared in the aperture. 
“Who are you?” we asked. ‘ Well, they calls me Joe,” 
replied a voice, “but I am the Police. Are you all 
right?” ‘ Yes, we’re all right.” ‘Have you got any 
whiskey ?”” Unfortunately we hadn’t. “ What do the 
Police do at night ? ” I asked, being eager to lose no oppor 
tunity of extending my military knowledge. “ Well,” said 
Joe, ““ we mostly ’unts the bushes for women, and follers 
the sound of our own footsteps round the camp.” And 
then followed an illuminating disquisition on the ins and 
outs of military discipline which kept us in roars of laughter 
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for an hour, until Joe became rather too muddled and was 
finally induced to depart. 

In the course of a fortnight we have certainly made some 
progress in the way of transformation from a rabble into a 
military unit. After two or three days the task of serious 
training began. Reéveillé is at 6 a.m., parade at 7, 
breakfast at 8, morning parade from 9 to 1, and 
afternoon parade from 2 to 5. The training in 
Kitchener’s Army must strike everyone as being above all 
practical and to the point, at any rate in a battalion which 
is so fortunate in its nucleus of trained officers and sergeants 
as ourown. Little time is wasted in ceremonial drill. The 
number of formal rifle exercises to be learned is reduced 
to an absolute minimum. Extended order drill, taking 
cover, and skirmishing are practised almost from the first 
day of training. And we are already becoming proficient 
in certain new movements which have been devised in 
order to meet special features of the tactics adopted by the 
Germans during the present war, and on which the command- 
ing officer gave an excellent lecture to all officers and 
N.C.O’s. Since the old soldiers in the battalion only number 
about a hundred, and a considerable proportion of these 
are not suitable for promotion to the rank of corporal or 
sergeant, special arrangements are made for training fresh 
N.C.O’s. The regimental sergeant-major, whom we all 
regard as the perfect type of soldier—and who is in addition 
almost the most perfect physical specimen of a man I have 
ever seen—instructs a special class of about thirty lance- 
corporals and possible lance-corporals every afternoon and 
evening on such subjects as musketry, judging distance, 
patrols, and bivouacking. Judging distance, by the way, 
is the point upon which most emphasis is placed in our 
training, and we have all laid to heart the regimental 
sergeant-major’s dictum that after this war it will be con- 
sidered more important than accuracy in firing. 

But the progress in the securing of discipline has on the 
whole been less than that in technical training. The 
standard of discipline throughout the camp is scarcely up 
to that of a Territorial unit in training. There is a perpetual 
chatter in platoons which are supposed to be standing or 
marching at attention, and a pestilent minority of slackers 
only intermittently trouble to keep in step on the march. 
Several men have taken French leave for two or three days, 
and only been punished by loss of pay. Probably a majority 
of the battalion would welcome a tightening up of discipline 
in most directions. In this connection I may add that 
I have come to the conclusion from my own experience 
and from talking to a good many non-commissioned officers 
that it is very doubtful whether the old soldiers who did 
not succeed in their previous military career in becoming 
sergeants, or at least corporals, will really on the whole do 
much good to the new Army—at any rate, in the infantry. 

Much has been written about the hardships which have 
been suffered by the recruits. I cannot say that I think 
that any man in my battalion has experienced any physical 
hardship for which a recruit ought not to be prepared under 
existing conditions. The food is excellent, if somewhat 
monotonous. I have lived on it without spending more 
than a few pence a day on luxuries—as often as not consisting 
merely of a pennyworth or two of fruit. Although even 
now there is still a small minority of the battalion without 
uniforms, a sufficient supply of underclothing and blankets 
or horse-rugs has been issued to prevent anyone suffering 
from cold, and in view of the lack of overcoats no outdoor 
Operations are at present carried out in bad weather. The 
only really serious criticisms which might be directed against 
the physical conditions under which we live relate to the 
sanitary arrangements. The non-commissioned officers have 
a healthy terror of enteric, but the lack of discipline in the 





battalion reflects itself in the failure to enforce the orders 
and instructions issued with a view to keep the camp 
healthy. One cannot help feeling that a little more zeal in 
the enforcement of sanitary rules and the provision of the 
means of enforcing them would be more to the point than the 
mechanical insistence on double inoculation against enteric. 
The arrangements for washing are also miserably inadequate. 
But there has been nothing really outrageous in any of 
these things. As far as concerns our battalion, indignation 
may best be reserved for the shameful delays in providing 
for the wives and children of recruits owing to the failure 
to issue that strange fetish the regimental number, without 
which apparently no payments to dependents can be made. 
For a fortnight a constant stream of anxious men was 
enquiring of everyone in authority about separation allow- 
ances. Fortunately most of the families now seem to be 
receiving their allowances. It is to be hoped that the War 
Office has devised means for preventing the recurrence of 
such delays among the new units which are being created 
every week. 


THRICE IS HE ARMED— 


E doubt if there is any belief more indestruct- 
ible than the belief in the ultimate triumph 
of justice. It requires a _ cold-blooded 

philosopher to question it. The world has seen Poland 
dismembered, Socrates compelled to drink poison, and 
St. Peter crucified upside down. But these things are 
devil’s triumphs of a moment. Poland still lives as a 
faith, and Socrates as an example, and St. Peter survives 
in the stones of churches over five continents. While 
injustice seems to reign, we may believe that justice 
is in the tomb, but we also believe that it awaits a 
glorious resurrection. No Irishman has ever been finally 
disheartened by the fact that his country has been in 
subjection for seven hundred years; he would believe 
in inevitable victory even though it were subject for 
seven more centuries. This faith in a different scheme 
of things from the scheme of things which is summarised 
in Whitaker's Almanack is a world-wide phenomenon. 
Each of us, in so far as we do not live for self-interest, 
is a predestinate soldier in phantom legions which march 
towards to-morrow under banners announcing that 
justice we must have though the heavens fall. It is 
as though we claimed citizenship in two worlds at once— 
the visible world of the seven sins and the invisible 
world of the one virtue which men variously call love, 
and truth, and justice, according to the point from which 
they approach it. Not only this, but it is our instinct 
continually to call in the invisible world to redress the 
balance of the visible. We tell ourselves that the just 
man has fighting on his side unseen companies—the 
apostolic cloud of witnesses. We endow him in our 
imaginations with miraculous gifts, like the old Greek 
heroes to whom gods lent their aid in the battle. We 
interpret the biblical cry of triumph, “ By the help of 
my God I have leaped over a wall,”’ as the shout of a 
just man who has performed a wonder. Not we, 
perhaps, but at least our Puritan fellow-countrymen 
once did. And the prophecy that “one man shall 
chase a thousand” must have brought rejoicing to 
generations of Puritans, each of whom saw himself as 
the just man in pursuit of a multitude of naughty 
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neighbours. The Christian imagination is tamer than 
the Hebrew, but it, too, trebles and decuples the powers 
of the righteous man. “ Thrice is he armed who hath 
his quarrel just ” has passed into a proverb; and has 
not a quite modern poet sung : 

My strength is as the strength of ten 

Because my heart is pure ? 
We may well inquire what basis there is in fact for this 
heavenly arithmetic. 

Napoleon did not quite believe in it. He even 
accused God of always being on the side of the big 
battalions. Wellington, too, said that he had heard 
people talk about a good general being able to defeat 
an enemy many times more numerous than himself, 
but that he had never seen it done. In 1870 the Germans 
defeated the French by consistently outnumbering them 
on the day of battle. They were 187,000 to 113,000 
at Gravelotte; 155,000 to 90,000 at Sedan. ‘“ There- 
fore,” says Captain H. M. Johnstone, discussing these 
facts in a recent book, The Foundations of Strategy, 
“it is the duty of Governments to enable their generals 
to meet 100,000 with 200,000, if this be in any way pos- 
sible ; and thereafter of the general to do his best to sur- 
prise the 100,000. For war is no idle game, and this 
branch of the etiquette of sport does not apply.” Cer- 
tainly, neither the courage nor the just cause of the 
three hundred Spartans at Thermopyle helped them 
any more than the scrupulous combing of their long 
hair when the Persian hordes came on, their captains, 
armed with long whips, flogging them into battle. 
If the Greeks had better fortune at Marathon, has not a 
German professor explained this by estimating that the 
army of Xerxes, instead of numbering 5,100,000, as 
Herodotus believed, did not contain more than 15,000 
warriors, or a great deal fewer than the conquering 
Greeks? The same authority refuses to believe that 
William the Conqueror landed in England with a smaller 
force than Harold could bring against him. Harold, he 
estimates, had an army of about 4,000 instead of the 
400,000 or 1,200,000 which has been freely attributed 
to him; and to meet this William was able to bring 
6,000 or 7,000 men—many times fewer, by the way, than 
the old estimate of 32,000 or 60,000. Even if we admit 
the exceeding importance of numbers, however, the fact 
remains that they are not the final secret in warfare. 
“In war,” said Napoleon, the believer in the big 
battalions, “the moral is to the physical as three to 
one’’; and, though the moral includes discipline and 
all manner of things, one cannot overlook the importance 
of the soldiers’ belief in the justice of their cause. We 
are constantly told that the good soldier has no politics, 
and, as regards party politics, this is true enough. At 
the same time, soldiers, like other people, must have their 
opinions on the causes of wars, and they will not enter 
with the same heart into a war which they believe to be 
unjust as into a just war. In the present war we see 
each side taking infinite pains to convince itself of the 
justice of the cause for which it is fighting. Each of the 
nations engaged make desperate attempts to manceuvre 
its opponents into a position of manifest injustice. 
Mr. Lloyd George arraigns Germany and Austria as 
raiders of the little nations. The Germans denounce 


England as the engineers of a wicked plot to overwhelm 





German culture with the aid of European and Asiatic 
barbarism. Each country proclaims loudly that it js 
carrying on a war in defence of the rights of the weak 
against the strong. Each regards the case for the war 
put forward by the other side as lying and hypocritical, 
Call it hypocrisy or not, it springs from an old instinct 
which tells us that we must have justice on our side or 
we shall perish. Even Bernhardi, though he denies the 
existence of justice as between State and State, com- 
mends his creed of war to the moralist by the plea that 
all things are just in the furtherance of the interests of 
one’s own State. It is a heathen doctrine. It is the 
transformation of the old tribal god into a new tribal 
justice. According to this theory, every war is a just 
war in which you are victorious. The saying “ My 
country, right or wrong,” loses its meaning, for by 
hypothesis one’s country is always right. One wonders 
what Bernhardi thinks when he reads how Chatham 
rejoiced to hear of the defeat of his countrymen in the 
American War. We may admit in confidence that we 
are sometimes puzzled what to think about it ourselves. 
For a man to be so eager for the triumph of justice that 
he would willingly see his country defeated to bring it 
about is a height of virtue which is almost inhuman. 
And yet men will sacrifice themselves and their children 
for justice, and no one will be surprised. Why, then, 
should we be astonished if a great man desires to see his 
country fall in the cause of a juster world ? 

The truth is, most of us are of two minds. We 
vacillate helplessly between the supreme claims of 
justice and the supreme claims of our country, and, 
when they conflict, we are almost always of the Bern- 
hardi party and take sides with the State. We say that 
right is might, but we do not believe it to the point of 
being willing to face an army almost single-handed, 
like Horatius Cocles, in the assurance of the justice of our 
cause. Yet every martyr believes this. He does not 
believe that right will necessarily bring him any personal 
victory ; but he realises that defeat in a just cause may 
often mean victory for the cause. It was so with John 
Brown. John Brown never fought half so well for the 
slaves as John Brown’s body did. It is with spiritual, 
not with physical, power that the just man is thrice 
armed; but the spiritual has a way of drawing the 
physical after it, as in the case of Joan of Arc. There 
you have the case of a nervous girl in her teens leading 
strong men to do what no general of her time could 
make them do. She was worth to them more than a 
thousand thousand spears. She held up before them the 
divine justice of their cause as miraculously attractive 
as the brazen serpent. That is the difference between 
courage in a just cause and courage that has no morals 
at the back of it. This attracts our admiration ; that 
attracts our emulation. There has seldom been more 
desperate courage shown than by the so-called anarchists 
of Sydney Street ; but they do not raise up new genera- 
tions of men to follow them to their graves. They 
have their appeal, no doubt, and the hushed readers of 
penny dreadfuls will always have a warm corner in their 
heart for them. But it is only the courage of just men 
that raises up heirs to itself for ever. Washington may 
have personally been no more fearless than Jack the 
Ripper, but the courage of Washington made a nation, 
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while the courage of Jack the Ripper was turned into 
ineffectual vileness. We may be sure that Muggleton, 
the mad tailor who went boozing round the public- 
houses in the time of Charles ITI. and threatening dam- 
nation against all who refused to believe that the 
sun was four miles from the earth and that God was six 
feet high, was as ready to die for his faith as any of 
the Protestant martyrs of Smithfield. But it is no use 
being brave for foolishness. Bravery like this is as 
barren as a mule. We cannot but admire the heroes of 
fanaticism, but it is only when their fanaticism is 
likened to some kind of righteousness that it makes any 
practical impression on us. Thus it is righteousness, 
justice, rather than courage, which finally appeals to us. 
It is justice more even than courage that is the soldier’s 
grand ally. With courage, he may perish; but in 
justice his cause cannot perish. “Thou hast left 
behind,” exclaimed Wordsworth, addressing Toussaint 
l’Ouverture, 


Powers that will work for thee, air, earth and skies, 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies, 

Thy friends are exaltations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 

That is the most we can say of any just man. We 
know that he will help to bring back the world’s great 
age, but we know that, however just he may be, his 
banners may fall a thousand times in battle before 
the golden years return. Faith in the justice of his 
cause, however, will make him rise and go on fighting 
again as he could fight neither for glory nor for his 
stomach’s sake. “ Travaillez, travaillez! et Dieu 
travaillera !” was a saying that Joan of Arc loved. It 
expresses the unyielding faith of the soldiers in just 
causes in all ages. 


JAPANESE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


SCIENCE 
; DECADE or so ago the comfortable company of 


those who hold that all virtue is European used 

to deplore the fashion in which Japan had imi- 
tated the murderous applications of Western science in 
warfare, while ignoring all its higher possibilities. The 
charge was being then disproved, in fact, by the applica- 
tion of Listerian surgery to Japanese warriors, as was 
mentioned here last week. But, even so, the traditional 
charge of mere imitativeness, a typically simian trait, 
might be alleged by self-sufficient Occidentals. At that 
time I therefore took occasion to point out that, on the 
contrary, we Westerners were already profiting by 
several original contributions of Japan to the most 
humane aspects of science. The past decade has greatly 
added to our indebtedness, a few notable instances of 
which may well be stated here. 
The most casual admirer of Japanese art knows that, 
if patience and meticulous dexterity be in question, 
our Far Eastern allies are hard to beat. But scientific 
research needs the very utmost of both of these qualities. 
The most dexterous dissector I have ever seen was a 
Japanese, and their surgeons are of that pattern. In 
the modern science of bacteriology patient and delicate 
accuracy is abundantly rewarded ; it took eleven years 





for Koch to track down the tubercle bacillus. Many 
Japanese have worked in Germany, where bacteriology, 
under Koch, found a new home, second only to Pasteur’s 
Paris. Hence it is to Professor Kitasato, the most 
celebrated of Japanese bacteriologists, now director of 
the Imperial Pathological Laboratory at Tokio, that we 
owe the isolation in pure culture of the microbe of 
lockjaw, or bacillus tetani. Working with Von Behring, 
his famous German master, Kitasato was thence able 
to achieve therapeutic results which have saved many 
lives since their joint research in 1890. Kitasato’s 
name will also be always associated with the invention 
and perfection of the modern method of treating 
diphtheria, the bacillus of which had previously been 
discovered by the Germans, Klebs and Léffler. Among 
living bacteriologists the name of Kitasato stands second 
to none. 

Dysentery, dread foe of all soldiers, is really two 
distinct diseases. One is due to an animal parasite 
which is none other than a kind of amceba. But besides 
this ameebic dysentery is another which is due to a 
bacillus, discovered in Japan in 1898 by Dr. Shiga. 
Evidently the control and prevention of this campaigners’ 
curse may best be effected now that we know and can 
study the ways of its effective cause. 

Recent reference was here made to the discovery of 
the part played by the “ internal secretions "’ in our 
personal economy. Not least remarkable of these is 
the “adrenalin” produced by the adrenal glands, so 
potent a stimulant of non-striped or involuntary 
muscular fibres that a solution containing one part in 
a million of it will contract the microscopic blood- 
vessels in the foot of a frog so that they can no longer be 
seen. Naturally enough, this substance will arrest bleed- 
ing from the nose, for instance, when all else has failed. 
It was isolated by a Japanese physician and chemist, 
Dr. Takamine, of New York. 

Dr. Noguchi has in recent years closely rivalled the 
fame of his compatriot Kitasato. His early work on 
snake-bite is known to all students of that subject. 
Latterly he has devoted himself to the problems raised 
by the discovery of the spirochaete pallida by the lamented 
German parasitologist Schaudinn, in 1905. His masterly 
work has gone far to compensate us for the loss of that 
brilliant young observer. He has discovered the spiro- 
chaete in the brain in general paralysis, confirming a 
suspicion long crescent, and he has provided us with 
a most exact and subtle test for this infection by means 
of examination of the cerebro-spinal fluid. 

Searcely less valuable than Noguchi’s work is that, 
still more recent, of Professor Hata, now of Tokio. ; He 
was Ehrlich’s right-hand man in the long and infinitely 
tedious research which gave us salvarsan. At the 
International Medical Congress held in London last 
year Hata received audible thanks and homage, during 
the great debate at St. Thomas’s Hospital, second only 
to the never-to-be-forgotten reception of Ehrlich him- 
self, and he was able to tell us that in Japan a certain 
malady which often follows the bites of rats is due to 
a spirochacte, and that this “ rat-bite fever’ is accord- 
ingly cured, out of hand, by salvarsan. 

One is tempted to wander at large over the field of 
science and to note any examples that may come to 
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mind of the activity of the Japanese mind in astronomy, 
physics, or chemistry. For instance, there was a remark- 
able paper read by Professor Nagaoka, of Tokio, on the 
possible structure of the radium atom as suggested by 
the physical facts of the rings of Saturn. But it is 
enough, for the present purpose, which is to show the 
services of Japan to science—as one lately illustrated 
those of a distinguished Indian physicist—that our 
attention should be confined to the medical sciences, in 
especial relation to the charge that only the science of 
murder appealed to the Japanese. In point of fact, as 
I pointed out more than a decade ago, “‘ it was European 
medicine—certainly not a very remarkable quantity at 
that time—which first led the Japanese to study a 
European language. That language was Dutch; and 
certain linguistic Japanese acquired a knowledge of it 
so that they might acquaint themselves with foreign 
medicine, which even at that time, some centuries ago, 
they recognised as superior to their own.” It would 
be quite a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
Japanese had ne science, medical or other, until they 
imported the Western product. According to one of 
themselves, Mr. Naohide Yatsu, “in so remote a time 
as the eighth century a university had already been 
established in Japan that included such modern divisions 
as schools of medicine, ethics, mathematics, history ; 
and some of the text-books employed at that period 
dealt with such subjects as the diseases of women, 
materia medica, and veterinary science—types of text- 
book which appear to have been unknown in European 
countries until about one thousand years later.”’ 

We all hope and believe that there is a soul of good 
in the thing evil under which civilisation now bows. 
I doubt whether the particular form of spiritual poison 
called race-prejudice will be any the less powerful when 
peace is proclaimed, but at least we may hope that 
India, Japan, and Western Europe may understand and 
appreciate each other better. ‘That end may these notes 
serve. LENs. 


Correspondence 
AN APPEAL TO THE NOBLEST FEELINGS 


To the Editor of Tut New StaTEsMAN 


Sir,—The present outburst of charitable effort of all kinds 
has many admirable but also certain regrettable features. In 
times of widespread distress the sympathy of the spasmodic 
philanthropist is always most readily enlisted by the more 
romantic forms of suffering. The poor he has always with him, 
and war gives him no stronger assurance that they are “ deserv- 
ing” or “ thrifty’ than does a dock strike or a cold winter. 
But the sudden influx of Belgian refugees rouses in him a medieval 
and almost Christian passion for real charity. For once the 
suspicions ingrained in modern philanthropy are swept away 
by a remarkable revival of the old spirit of hospitality. Occasion- 
ally one hears from a nervous spinster an admission that if 
she sheltered any foreigners she would tremble for the safety 
of her spoons. But far more common are the cases of working 
men with no certainty and little prospect of keeping their work 
through the winter who have eagerly offered shelter to the refugees. 
People of all classes have thrown open their doors. Without 
inquiry—and inquiry is, of course, impossible—without suspicion, 
and without hesitation they offer their homes to these dis- 
inherited strangers. That England must undertake the duty 
of sheltering them, however large their number, is a necessity never 
for a moment questioned. As The Times declared recently, 


** This is a great national work, a great national duty. Its 
appeal is to the noblest feelings of honour, chivalry, and com- 
passion, and by the way in which we meet the call, severally 





as individuals and collectively as a people, will our conduct b 
judged hereafter among all the nations of the world.” 

It is a little depressing to turn from this splendid attitude of 
chivalrous and spontaneous help for the suffering stranger to 
the often grudging and reluctant help still doled out by philan- 
thropic societies to the English poor. The Englishman in distress 
has little romantic interest at the moment, even when he happens 
to have fled from Germany, and English refugees, not being 
eligible, apparently, for help from any definite fund, would find 
themselves in a very awkward position but for the existence 
of such new organisations as the Women’s Emergency Corps, 
which undertakes to meet English refugees at the stations and 
find them shelter. But even less of the admirable new spirit of The 
Times seems to be shown in work among the London poor. 
It is true that new and old societies, new and experienced workers, 
are alike sincerely anxious to alleviate and prevent distress, 
The difficulty is the obstinate survival of the old spirit of relief, 
which would always give the minimum of help and refuse even 
that to those who are not clean, thrifty, and sober. Societies 
impregnated with this spirit do not easily adopt new principles 
in an emergency, and the new organisations, manned largely 
by untrained workers, are naturally tempted to regard with 
exaggerated respect the rules and principles of experienced social 
workers. It is difficult for the old societies to accustom them- 
selves all at once to the knowledge that the philanthropic methods 
of the past are no real guide in the present crisis, that the miseries 
of war wipe out the old criterion of thrift, that social health 
demands the relief of suffering among the morally undeserving 
at least as much as among the morally deserving. 

Perhaps the worst instance of the insufficiency of the methods 
of charitable societies is to be found in the work of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association. It is an association controlled 
by very worthy and public-spirited office-bearers, with a genuine 
desire to be of service, but they have not yet understood either 
that it is no longer a charity but a national duty to make adequate 
provision for the wives and families of soldiers and sailors, or that 
the grants made to it from the National Relief Fund place it 
virtually in the position of a public body which must be largely 
controlled by public opinion. Its serious delays in giving help 
may perhaps be pardoned to some extent when we Temember 
the enormous difficulties caused by the sudden creation of the 
new army. But its pettifogging adhesion to its ancient rules 
is less easily forgiven. When its officials tell us of the exuberant 
morality of the woman who presented three marriage certificates 
at three different centres and was able to prove that she had three 
soldier husbands in existence we realise the necessity of a certain 
amount of investigation. But the Association has made some 
grave blunders. It has ignored the new system by which 
practically all public and private agencies of relief in London are 
now grouped under boroughs, and has clung to its old custom 
of setting up a local committee in each Parliamentary division. 
It has appointed in some cases officials with no recent knowledge 
of the district into which they are sent. Instead of attempting 
to maintain a standard of adequate relief, the Association has 
acted on the assumption that it can only secure a limited sum, 
and has instructed its local committees to husband their resources 
and “to restrict the maximum amount of help to be given to 
any individual family.” It has declared that * sobriety and 
good conduct should govern all assistance.” Nominally it gives 
help in cases where a woman appears to be permanently living 
with a soldier or sailor to whom she is not married, but the 
presence of a large percentage of clergy and people imbued with 
very strict Church views on the committees seems to result in 
the refusal to give help in such cases unless the proof that the 
connection is permanent is unusually strong. The committees, 
too, have considerable powers of discretion and can give a different 
kind of help to such women in order to keep a close watch over 
them. In short, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association 
gives help, not as an acknowledgment of public gratitude for 
the men’s public spirit and valour in the field and at sea, but in 
the ordinary spirit of slightly grudging charity, to prevent an 
inconvenient and too heartrending degree of distress among the 
ve oor. 7 

A al understanding of the methods of the —— 
may be gained by considering the work of the local committee 
in a district of London in which the amount of distress —— 
to be, for East London, fairly average. In the borough + 
Poplar some of the factories are working at high pressure, re 
some are on half time, and it is evident that those girls employed 
in the latter who are not living at home must be suffering very 
acutely, as their average half-time wage only amounts to oe 
shillings. But as yet by far the greatest distress has been — e 
the dependents of soldiers and sailors. As in a > 
there has been very great delay in receiving the War ic 
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The Poplar Mayor’s committee has not yet begun 
kind of relief, and, to make matters worse, the local 
committee of the S.S.F.A. did not appear in Poplar until at least 
ten days after the mobilisation. When it arrived, it revealed 
an ignorance of local conditions and opinion and an unfortunate 
reluctance to co-operate with local bodies. Although from the 
very first day there were large numbers of women applying for 
assistance, the committee did not appear to realise the urgency 

of the need, though the distress was undoubtedly very great. 

When money was at last forthcoming the relief given was utterly 

inadequate. In most cases, although the War Office allowance 

had not yet been received, only the maximum supplementary 
sum of 2s. 6d. allowed by the S.S.F.A. scale was paid. In this 
borough there is a strong feeling among practically all social 
workers, from C.O.S. officials to the members of the Mayor's 

Committee, that the minimum given to the woman without 

children should be £1, but the scale drawn up by the S.S.F.A. 

lays down £1 as the maximum which any woman can receive 
no matter how large her family. The social outlook of the 

Association appears to be darkened by a morbid fear that a woman 

who has starved for years on 9s. or 10s. in time of peace will be 

utterly demoralised if she is suddenly tolerably well fed on 20s. 
in time of war. They have an astonishingly childlike faith in 
the swollen purchasing power of half a sovereign when transferred 
to the hands of a working woman. They have not been able 
to rid themselves of the belief that in all times and seasons their 
society is a charity, and that anyone who applies to them for 
help is guilty of a certain lack of self-respect. It is said that many 
women have actually been told by the officials that they ought 
to be ashamed to come to them for assistance, and that they 
ought to go out to work. As for the plea that the bravery of 
their husbands gives these women a right to adequate support, 

I suppose the Association would agree with one of their workers 
in another district who told me that such an argument was 
mercenary and unworthy and upheld for my admiration the 
apostolic disregard for the morrow shown by the French con- 
scripts. . 

Poplar as a whole resents the normal spirit of modern philan- 
thropy. But the chief distress caused by the war has so far 
been mainly among the families of soldiers and sailors, and the 
neglect of the Government to fulfil its duty towards them has 
inevitably handed them over to a well-meaning but ill-principled 
voluntary association. Public opinion is already clamouring 
against the evil results of this treatment, and there is reason to 
hope that in this district at least the protest will bear fruit. 

But Poplar is in many ways unique, its public opinion is educated, 
organised and alert. In practically every other district through- 
out the kingdom the same problems are having to be faced and in 
many of them there is likely to be no effective local criticism 
of the actual administration of relief. Under these circumstances 
one can only appeal to the various central authorities controlling 
funds to do their utmost to see that the time-honoured methods 
of organised charity are not allowed to dominate the distribution 
of relief in the present emergency, and that the sufferers are 
dealt with in that spirit of generous and unquestioning charity 
which animates the great majority of those from whose pockets 
the money is being drawn.—Yours, etc.., 


allowances. 
to give any 


ANON. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF BELGIUM 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There seems to be some misapprehension amongst the 
public that the generous hospitality extended by the British 
nation to all Belgian refugees disposes of any further need for 
assistance. Unfortunately, such is not the case. The Belgian 
refugees who are coming over to our shores are only a small 
section of the sufferers. The vast majority are either too poor, 
or too old, or too young, or too ill to cross the Channel. 

British generosity is unbounded, but Belgian misery is infinite. 
I have just spent five weeks in my native country and what I 
have seen in those days baffles description. It is quite fitting 
that the British Press should have emphasised, and should con- 
tinue to emphasise, the abominable crimes perpetrated by the 
German soldiery. The destruction of Louvain and Visé, of 
Malines and Namur, Dinant and Termonde, were necessary to 
drive home from what kind of Teutonic culture the world will 
be saved by the triumph of the allied arms, At the same time, 
whilst exposing to the whole world German barbarities, we ought 
not to divert our attention from two other evils, less sensational 
perhaps, but of far greater magnitude. I refer to the twin evils 
of starvation from unemployment and to the wholesale exodus 
of the Belgian people. 

Other belligerent nations may suffer from unemployment. 


In Belgium alone there has been created a whole nation of unemployed. 
In other countries trade and industry are dislocated. In Belgium 
they have come to a complete standstill. Out of a population 
of eight millions, seven millions are under the heel of the invader. 
Railwaymen are starving, for railways have ceased to work. 
Office clerks are starving, for banks and offices are closed. Public 
officials are starving, for no salaries can be paid. The Belgian 
Government is beleaguered in Antwerp. Journalists and printers 
are starving, for newspapers and books have ceased to appear. 
Mill hands and coalminers and ironworkers are starving, for mills 
and coalmines and ironworks are closed. It is true that the 
Germans have reopened the gigantic works of Cockerill, and have 
even offered the Belgian ironworkers an increase of wages of 
50 per cent. But I doubt whether the 15,000 ironworkers of 
Cockerill will be induced by this diabolical bribe to manufacture 
the German guns which will mow down their Belgian brethren. 

The appalling evil of complete commercial and industrial 
paralysis, culminating in starvation, is still further intensified by 
the wholesale emigration of the people. The phenomenon of 
the Belgian refugees is again unique in the history of modern 
warfare. Wherever the German Uhlan has appeared he has 
created a desert. Jt is literally true to say that a whole people 
have taken to the road. Day after day, in every direction, mile 
after mile, I met those melancholy processions of fugitives of 
every age, of every class, whole families huddled up in carts, 
old women and infants trundled in wheel-barrows. 

I verily doubt whether in the whole human history there has 
ever been such universal and harrowing suffering concentrated 
in sO narrow an area, condensed in so short a time. A few days 
ago King Albert. in the course of an interview, was dilating on the 
recent barbarities committed by the enemy. I pointed out to 
His Majesty that retribution was coming, that victory was near 
at hand. His Majesty’s confidence in the final issue was as abso- 
lute as my own, but no anticipation of a final victory could com- 
fort him in the present universal distress of his subjects and the 
appalling ravages of the war. ‘* When victory comes to our arms, 
what will remain of my miserable people ? ” 

Let us not discriminate in our charity to the British and in our 
charity to the Belgians. The Belgians have fought, they are 
still fighting, the battles of Great Britain. If there is to be 
priority, let priority be given to those who were first in suffering, 
and who are suffering most. If the British people and the British 
Government are not going to help, who will help? As long 
as German occupation lasts, there is no Belgian Government to 
appeal to. Until the Teutonic invader is expelled from Belgian 
territory the Belgian people are under the sole protection of and 
dependent on the sole generosity of their British and American 
brethren. 

The grand total subscribed to the Belgian Relief and Re- 
construction Fund is £9,012. £100,000 is required. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to the Treasurer, Belgian Relief and 
Reconstruction Committee, 21 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Yours, etc., 
CHARLES SAROLEA 
(Belgian Consul, war correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle, Editor of Everyman). 
London, September 12th. 


WOMEN’S WAGES 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMAN. 


Srr,—Miss Mabel Crookenden misses, I think, the point of the 
objection to the ten-shilling wage paid in the N.U.W.S.S. work- 
rooms. I was, of course, aware that threepence per hour was 
the minimum rate fixed for shirt-makers before the war by the 
Trade Board. My criticism was based on the belief that a 
suffrage society which has for years agitated for better conditions 
for women workers cannot, without a perilous inconsistency, 
pay anyone employed by it less than a living wage. The minimum 
rate fixed for any trade by a Trade Board is intended to prevent 
the more extreme forms of sweating. It has always been under- 
stood that it is not to be regarded as a desirable average rate. 
There is, however, undoubtedly a danger, as the relief work- 
rooms are helping to prove, that this minimum will become the 
accepted average. That danger can only be averted by strong 
counteracting influences. Who will provide such influences at 


the end of the war, when the temptation to employers to engage 
workers at low wages will be enormously increased by the swollen 
number of women applicants for work, if even the suffrage societies 
have adopted the minimum as the regular rate of payment ? 
The N.U. will find it difficult to remonstrate against the whole- 
sale employment of women at ten shillings by employers who 
have formerly paid fairer wages. 


It is practically admitting the 
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impossibility of paying women at rates current among men for 


an equal expenditure of skill and energy.—Yours, etc., 
WILMA MEIKLE. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In an article called “‘ The Real Part of Women,” by 
Wilma Meikle, in your issue of September 5th, the Women’s 
Emergency Corps is mentioned as one of the societies tacitly 
admitting ‘‘ that 10s. a week is a living wage for an adult woman 
in London.” This is quite erroneous. The Women’s Emergency 
Corps admits nothing of the kind, tacitly or otherwise. 

Their position is briefly this. In order to meet the bitter 
emergency of as many girls as possible and tide them over a period 
of despair and starvation until they could find better jobs, the 
Corps gave instant employment to them at the rate fixed by 
Miss MacArthur herself—viz., 3d. an hour for 40 hours a week. 
There was no heartbreaking waiting about. There was no 
red tape. These girls were in dire straits, and the Corps, which 
exists for the purpose of dealing with emergencies, said: ‘* You 
shall have work this minute to keep you from starvation, until 
you or we can turn round and find something better.” In the 
sewing rooms the best workers are given a bonus. In the toy 
rooms the workers are getting their training free as well as their 
wages, of course, and they are put on piecework as soon as they 
know their work. During the week opportunities are given 
them of looking around for other jobs, and on Saturdays they 
are mostly free for the whole day. The attitude of the Women’s 
Emergency Corps towards them is that of friends stepping 
momentarily into a breach.—Yours, etc., 
BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
Old Bedford College, Baker Street. 

September 18th. 


MATERNITY AND INFANT WELFARE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In an article on ‘“‘ Casualty Lists at Home ” in your last 
issue the writer suggests that the L.G.B. have authorised local 
authorities to provide ‘free meals for nursing and expectant 
mothers.” This is not quite correct, as there is no reference to 
such a provision in the circular quoted. The grants-in-aid 
provided for in the last Budget are apparently confined to 
medical advice and treatment. This seems very regrettable, as 
many social workers among mothers and infants repeatedly tell 
us that a considerable proportion of the deaths and most of the 
ill-nurturing of babies are due to lack of nourishment of the 
mother. If any of your readers know of a way by which 
local or national support may be obtained for such institutions 
as Kitchens for Nursing Mothers, there are many who would be 
grateful. The writer has found one large War Distress Com- 
mittee reluctant to grant aid for such work, yet the war has 
brought both increased calls on the meals and heightened the 
cost of providing them.—Yours, etc., 

J. DARBYSHIRE. 

7 Corporation Chambers, Bolton. 

September 22nd. 


[There is no reason why the necessary financial support should 
not be given by the Local Representative Committee, preferably in 
connection with a general scheme including all public and private 
agencies dealing with maternity, under the co-ordinating super- 
vision of the Medical Officer of Health.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRINCE 
OF WALES'S FUND 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I happen to be a recently appointed (Trades Council) 
member of the Rochdale “ Local Representative Committee,” 
and am deeply desirous of using what influence I have in that 
capacity towards the full use of all the power it possesses of 
dealing adequately with the situation caused by the war. But 
the rub seems to be that nobody knows what ought to be done 
or what we have power to do. 

For instance, you state in this week’s issue that, “if, not- 
withstanding the offer of the Government of money without 
stint for approved schemes and all the pressure that the Govern- 
ment inspectors can exert, these . . . Committees still fail to 
move .. . the time has come for a little strictly constitutional 
pressure from the unemployed themselves.” Now, sir, the only 


piece of work which has been attempted in Rochdale has been 
the employment of just over a hundred women in the making of 
garments for the poor, and at our meeting (of the Mayor’s Com- 


mittee) on Friday, September 18th, it was stated gloomily by 
the Town Clerk that “he did not know where the money was 
coming from,” and the whole official atmosphere was depressing, 
not to say threatening, should we be so rash as to propose any- 
thing else in the way of work. It is further ruled by our Town 
Clerk (I repeat the phrasing used by the Mayor) that suggestions 
of any kind brought to our meetings are out of order unless they 
deal directly with the war, and because I was so stupid as not to 
bring in this word, two resolutions (1, to recommend the Town 
Council to act at once upon the L.G.B. Circular re Maternity 
Centres ; and, 2, to recommend the Town Council to suspend 
payments to the Sinking Fund for twelve months in order to 
provide money for employing the unemployed) were not allowed 
to be put. 

We were further told that a Government inspector had been 
down here a few days ago and had conveyed the decided impres- 
sion that we could only obtain very little money, and that with 
the utmost difficulty, and that probably after we had spent it 
disapproval (from headquarters) would follow. 

Now, sir, it is easy to criticise from one’s armchair. It js 
another thing to be up against a dead wall. Either you are 
wrong in imagining that the Government is anxiously awaiting 
an opportunity to finance schemes submitted by “ Local Repre- 
sentative Committees,” or else our Town Clerk is wrong in ruling 
that we have no power to do anything except to sit still and 
twiddle our thumbs. If you can make it clear that we can act 
in the way of finding work, it shall not fall through here for want of 
an effort; but I submit that we must have more substantial 
evidence to take to our Committees than a criticism of us and 
our action contained in THE NEw STATESMAN. If you would 
publish a statement as to what we may do, and what we may 
not do, you would be rendering a valuable public service— 
Yours, etc., 

ADA NreELp Cuew, 

115 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale. 

September 20th. 

[We suggest that the Town Clerk was wrong in advising the 
Mayor to rule either of the motions out of order. There is no 
statute governing the proceedings of Local Representative 
Committees, and there are no standing orders governing them 
other than any that they may themselves have made. The 
Government has expressly sanctioned the starting of Women’s 
Training Centres wherever women are in distress through 
unemployment, and the model “scheme” drawn up by the 
Central Committee for the Employment of Women has been 
officially sent to each Local Committee by the Local Government 
Board for adoption and submission for sanction. Once the 
scheme is approved, it has been promised that money sufficient 
to employ all eligible women shall be remitted weekly. The 
‘‘ primary business” of the Local Committee, as the L.G.B. 
Circular lays it down, is to make recommendations to the Local 
Authorities, which have been directly urged to provide both for 
maternity and for school feeding. The Distress Committee 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act has the duty of providing 
for men. The Government grants for these purposes are only 
waiting to be applied for. It should be remembered that the 
inspectors have no authority over the Local Committees, and that 
there is neither audit nor power to surcharge.—Eb. N.S.] 





Miscellany 


GERMANIST THEORY 


INCE the outbreak of the war there have been frequent 
S allusions in the correspondence columns of the British 
Press to the way in which Prussian ambitions have fed 

upon the literary suggestions of the pan-German school of 
race-theorists. It is certain enough that the military caste 
in Germany is familiar with the writings of Gobineau, Cham- 
berlain, Wagner, Reimer, and even with those of Schopen- 
hauer (“ Germany is preparing to create a world-religion,” 
says Professor Cramb); and has not The Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century been distributed broadcast to the 
libraries, and does not William II. believe that Germanic 
culture is “ sanctifying grace” ? Now that Nietzsche is being 
denounced in the tramcears, the influence of modern German 
philosophy upon Prussian policy has become a truly topical 
subject ! Nietzsche is not the author of this war. His case 
is, however, in the hands of Dr. Oscar Levy, and in any event 
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he contributed, as Dr. Levy will agree, little or nothing to the 

-German idea. To this idea I will confine my remarks. 
I want not to defend, but to explain rather than to denounce. 
May it at least appear during the course of this article that the 
theory of Germanism was not constructed with servile inten- 
tions or to the order of the State ! 

Its earliest exponent was a F renchman of the eighteenth 
century, Count de Boullainvilliers, who, in endeavouring to 
advocate feudalism, adopted the argument from race. 
According to Boullainvilliers France owed all her achieve- 
ment to the non-Latin elements of her population—in other 
words, to a “ German ” aristocracy. Herder, Hegel, Fichte 
encouraged pride of race among the central Europeans. In 
1830 Gervinus described the Germans as the direct inheritors 
of Greck culture. But it was the task of another Frenchman, 
the Count de Gobineau, to organise Germanism into a system, 
or a philosophy of history. If it be true that Prussia is now 
attempting the conquest of the world in the name of philo- 
sophical principles, the amazing and fantastic Essay on the 
Inequality of Human Races may well be described as an epoch- 
making work. Yet it was almost unnoticed in the France of 
1852. ‘* Of course,” said Renan, “ you could not expect the 
French to be interested in race, for we have no race’; and 
de Tocqueville comforted the young author by promising 
him a great renown across the Rhine. According to the 
Essay on Inequality, there were originally upon this globe three 
fundamental races, white, black, and yellow, from the mix- 
ture of which results all that we call history. The Aryan or 
white race had to sacrifice its pristine purity and happiness 
in order that it might fulfil its destiny, which was the exercise 
of Empire. To its almost exclusive influences we must attri- 
bute the moral and material acquisitions of humanity. Mis- 
cegenation, however, finally produces equality, whereupon 
history ends, and indeed it was near ending in 1852 (the date 
of the Essay), for now in the “ Germans ” was contained “ the 
last reserve of Aryan power and energy.” I have tried 
unsuccessfully to put the gist of two enormous volumes into 
a few sentences: my suggestion is that the Gobinist thesis 
is pure symbolism. The Essay seems to be an ingenious plea 
for reaction ; by Germans Gobineau means neither Prussian 
nor Saxon, neither Bavarian nor Austrian, but a few selected 
aristocrats like himself who had the Aryan right to regard 
the mass of mankind as an inferior species. 

After the Franco-Prussian war “‘ Germanism ” reasserted 
itself on the far side of the Rhine. Already Gobineau had 
had for a reader Schopenhauer, who admired the pessimism 
of Gobineau’s system. Now, chance brought the elderly 
Count to Richard Wagner’s court at Bayreuth, where they 
happened to be working out a theory of “ culture” and 
“ race ” in the light of the recent Prussian success. Readers 
of Jean Christophe will remember the Teutonic professor—a 
courtier at Bayreuth—for whom Wagner was “ the type of 
pure Aryan” and the Count of Gobineau “the one great 
Frenchman.”” However, it was impossible to swallow 
Gobineau’s doctrine as a whole. The Essay—this is the 

official Wagnerian view—is full of marvellous intuitions ; 
but every portion of it is vitiated by its absurd premisses, 
the notion of originally pure races fallen, as it were, from 
heaven, which leads straight to pessimism—how is pessimism 
possible after a Prussian victory? Therefore Wagner and his 
son-in-law, Houston Chamberlain, endowed the North Euro- 
pean peoples of our day with all creative force, the responsi- 
bility for all culture and civilisation; and whilst admitting 
the importance of inbreeding, tested a people’s “‘ race ” by 
their taste in music, literature, and philosophy rather than 
by the measurement of skulls. This particular form of 
Germanism is an impalpable thing, and it has little direct 
bearing upon international politics. Kant, Schopenhauer 
(by reason of his philosophical anti-semiticism), and Wagner 


>? 


are the saints of its calendar; but Nietzsche is the worst of 
traitors. 

More brutal doctrines are exposed by M. de la Pouge, 
author of L’Aryen et son Réle Social, by M. Reimer, author 
of Ein Pangermanisches Deutschland—the latter favours 
masculine polygamy for Teutons of pure blood and the 
segregation of half-breeds. Thus in France will be found 
about ten millions of Germans (chiefly from Picardy and 
Normandy), and these should be allowed after the “ great 
wars ” to realise their heritage of race ; as for the remainder 
of the population scientific means must be taken to promote 
its peaceful extinction! The author of The Kaiser and 
Culture, Emperor William’s favourite book, falls into a 
category of his own. For M. Fuchs, the noblest and most 
original “ culture” now existing in the world is that of 
England. But Prussia under William’s guidance is on her 
way to be our rival, and will eventually—again war is 
necessary—draw Austria, Italy, France, and Scandinavia 
into a United States of Central Europe. 

I must mention one more name, that of Cecil Rhodes— 
his contribution to Germanist literature being a famous will. 
By subsidising German scholars at Oxford Rhodes proved 
himself to be a “ good European ” in the sense attached to 
that phrase by our theorists. 

Germanism, then, has taken on many shapes and forms. 
Let us by all means reject it in all its shapes and forms, but 
remember that the doctrine might often have been adapted 
to the needs of our own Imperialism. The one thing common 
to every apostle of the faith has been the condition of mind 
defined by Gobineau : hatred of democracy and of iis instrument 
revolution. The Frenchman satisfied his rage by prophesying 
that the entire destruction of human civilisation must result 
from the adulteration of German blood. Others have re- 
edited the Essay in order to draw from it a more “ cheerful ” 
teaching. Even to-day, however, Germanist theory as a 
whole maintains a certain independence; even to-day it 
refrains from staking its life upon the success of Prussian 
arms. “I doubt,” says a recent prophet, “ if the tendencies 
of Prussian politics are the most characteristic of Germanic 
genius and the most worthy of the blonde race.” “ Through- 
out history,” says another, “‘ the German has been the only 
formidable enemy of the German.” This war, then, even 
though its outcome be complete victory for the Allies, will 
not kill the Germanist theory. For a hundred avenues of 
escape have been left open. J. M. Hone. 


HOW THEY TALK 


1s HERE’S no doubt about its effect on me,” said 
the literary man; “ I’m done for.” 
“Oh, nonsense !”’ someone murmured sym- 
pathetically. 

“Can’t you write about the war?” said the cheerfu! 
person, “I’m sure you could.” 

“I can’t think of anything else, but I can’t write about 
it. That’s the form in which I personally pay my quota 
to the general stock of uneasiness and depression,” 

“I must say, then,” said the business man, “ you get off 
pretty cheap. I beg your pardon,” he added hastily, “I 
was forgetting you wrote for a living.” 

“IT had forgotten. For the moment I wasn’t thinking 
of that,” replied the literary man, sighing and knocking 
out his pipe. ‘ The fact is, since the war began my mind 
has been like a dog on a chain, a dog which is used to scam- 
pering about. I feel useless, too—a fly on the fifth wheel 
of the coach ; and then once or twice every hour of the day 
I say to myself, * Think what I am missing! What I’m 
missing !°” 
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“Ah! I felt like that,” said the cheerful person, “ till 
I joined the Special Constabulary.” This remark was 
followed by silence. Then he went on: “ Art and Literature 
can’t stop, you know.” 

“*Can’t they ?” suddenly snapped a thin man with vivid 
eyes and a cramped, energetic face. Hitherto his con- 
tribution to the discussion upon the effects of the war had 
been to declare that, as far as he was concerned, one effect 
had certainly been to make the conversation of all his 
friends intolerable to him. “I always suspected before 
I despised the way even decent people felt about war,” he 
had added, glaring miserably from one face to another. 
Now he kept on repeating “‘ Can’t they ?” leaning forward 
and beating rapidly both knecs with his hands. 

“Look at the pacifist,” said the business man, smiling 
slowly. ‘‘He’s got more of the wild cat in him than any 
of us. Would pussy like a saucer of warm blood, then ? ” 

“You don’t know what you are talking about!” The 
little man turned on him with such ferocity of disgust that, 
though no one had moved, each felt as though he had sud- 
denly sat bolt up in his chair. “ Perhaps,” he went on, 
controlling his voice and looking down, “‘ perhaps what you 
say about me is true, and that’s why I understand, and you 
don’t, what war is really like.” 

“*T wish you’d tell me what it is like,” said the literary 
man, “if you do know.” 

“‘If there was the slightest chance of your understanding, 
you wouldn’t ask. The fact is, men like you do not know the 
joy of killing, so though you understand in a general sort 
of way that thousands of people suffer in war and believe 
in its atrocities, at least in those committed by the enemy, 
the inward reality of the horror of—of—of everything, 
the sense of how these things happen, is hidden from you. 
They are not real to you. You may know something about 
courage perhaps, and cowardice and endurance—at least, 
you’ve probably gone on walking sometimes though your 
legs ached, and running after you were out of breath, and 
you have a clue to those things. Consequently, war to you 
is simply a drama of those qualities and experiences against 
a background of pain and death, as vague to you as the 
sufferings in a cancer ward, and at the same time it is all a 
sort of glorious game of chess on which everybody’s well- 
being is staked. You don’t realise what hell it is for those 
concerned who don’t go half-frantic mad, and in another 
way for those who do. Naturally,” he concluded con- 
temptuously, “ you and ninety per cent, of the stay-at- 
homes like war.” 

“Look here,” said the business man, “if you think a 
battle can be won or fought at all by men who go frantic 
mad, you’re very much mistaken.” 

“I must say it gives one a jolly sort of feeling to think 
of men bearing all that kind of thing,” said the cheerful 
nan. 

** What about the good-humour of men under fire,”’ asked 
the literary man, “‘ the shouts of ‘ Are we down-hearted ?’ 
after a terrific volley, and the willingness of each man to go 
one better than his neighbour in taking risks and helping ? ” 

“The good-humour and jokes make it all horribly 
madder,”’ said the pacifist. 

‘“*Do you mean to say you think that under no cireum- 
stances a man ought to control his sensibilities? If so, 
how on earth is the work of the world to get done ? ”’ said 
the business man. 

“It’s a question of what you shut your eyes to, and of 
feeling things in proportion. Nothing is worth the suffer- 
ings of war, not even courage to bear them.” 

‘Everybody has got to die some time,” said,the cheerful 
man, 


His remark again produced silence. It was _ broken 


by one who had not as yet taken any part in the discussion, 
“ What strikes me is that all this time our soldiers are dying 
for us and we are arguing about their states of mind. Isn’t 
Beceet™ 

“ That’s what I feel,’”’ exclaimed the literary man. 

“* It’s not so much the men at the front as those at home 
who strike me as detestable,” said the pacifist. 

“Oh, then, it’s not fighting, but watching fighting you 
are talking about ! ” said the business man. 

** It is the onlookers who make the wars,” said the pacifist, 

‘I thought you people always said it was the armaments, 
Though you're glad enough now,” the business man went on, 
with a provocative chuckle, “ we’ve got a strong navy—or 
you ought to be.” 

“If Grey . . .”” began the pacifist. 

“If the Kaiser, swanking ass . . .” 

“ If civilisation is to . . .” 

The temperature had suddenly grown hot. 
felt an angry contempt for the other. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you want those Germans to 
win ? ” shouted the business man. 

“No,” said the pacifist. 

“In that case, what I can’t stand in you fellows is that 
you won’t let yourselves be natural and be glad, like all 
decent people, at good news.” 

“ Victory is just as horrible.” 

“You've no guts, then. Have you no feelings for England 
even? Germany must be smashed.” 

“There is no such thing as ‘ England’ or ‘ Germany,’” 
said the pacifist, “‘ only Englishmen and Germans. They’re 
men just like us.” 

“* What, those brutes ? ” said the cheerful man. 

“Do you mean to say you believe all those filthy 
stories ? ” 

“Yes ; don’t you?” 

“IT thought atrocities were all you did believe in in war,” 
said the literary man. 

“I don’t believe they’re all on one side. And I hate and 
despise the spirit which makes public men speak of the 
German sailors as cowardly ‘ rats’ to be prodden out to 
fight, and journalists say of German soldiers that ‘ they 
advanced as usual with blind, stupid brutality,’ when, if it 
had been a British charge, it would have figured as the 
coolest feat of arms in all military history. And then the 
gloating over ‘mowed down in thousands’! Horrible, 
mean, stupid, stupid! Think of it! Fine men with 
photographs of their wives and children wrapped up in little 
oilskin rags in their pockets, and . . .” 

““ IT don’t suppose the Navy approved of the First Lord’s as 
good as saying their enemies were cowardly rats,” said the 
silent man. “And the military despatches are not like 
the papers, are they? I haven’t noticed much of that 
spirit you detest in the letters printed from men at the front 
either, have you ? ” 

“Hardly was Winston Churchill’s speech out of his 
mouth before the German fleet did make a sally,” said the 
pacifist, ignoring the interruption. 

“You don’t mean to say you’re glad our ships were 
sunk ? ” several shouted together. 

“ T never said I was.” 

“You did. You showed it.” 

“T didn’t. Only he would have publicly called the 
German sailors cowards a day afterwards.” 

“IT won’t be in the room with a fellow who dares to say 
he rejoices at our disasters.” 

“I think I shall go and enlist,” said the silent man, 
getting up. “Let alone anything else, 1 expect there is 


Each man 


more decent human feeling at the front than anywhere 
else in Europe just now.” 


DeEsMOND MacCarruy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


O father, stop and think, 
O father, stop and think, 
Which is it you love the most, the children or the drink ? 

HE refrain of that good old Salvationist hymn rang 
persistently in my brain as I struggled and struggled 
with the vice I had contracted. Every evening I 
strode up and down my bedroom swearing that I would 
break with the habit once and for all ; every morning I re- 
lapsed ; and as the days passed by my feet sank deeper and 
deeper into the mire. I had a perpetual headache ; I turned 
away from the most delicate food ; I went about muttering 
incoherently. Could nothing save me? Not the certainty 
that every bout of self-indulgence would be followed by a 
night of sleepless self-torturing upon my pallet ? Not the 
dumb reproach upon the white faces of my loved ones ? 
Just as all seemed hopeless I experienced one of those sudden 
irresistible turns of the mental tide so familiar to students of 
hagiology. 1 was endowed with power. I rose from my 
couch, and as, with streaming eyes, I looked out of my 
window and watched the soft splendour of the September 
dawn breaking over the quict roofs, I knew that henceforth, 
without an effort, I should cease to spend my days morbidly 
searching the Empire’s newspapers for poetry about the war, 
and blindly rushing hither and thither, like a bat in a cave, 
seeking and not finding an explanation of how on earth so 
many people managed to write so exactly like one another. 

And now I am worse than ever. 

7 * * 

For they have begun publishing anthologies, or rather 
acanthologies, of these things ; and when these, with other 
volumes of verses about the war, pour into my hands the 
temptation to open them is too great to be resisted. The 
first that reached me were Poems of the Great War (Chatto 
& Windus, Is. net) and Songs and Sonnets for England in 
War Time (John Lane, 2s. and 1s.). “In the stress of a 
nation’s peril”’ (says the introduction to the latter collection) 
some of its greatest songs are born. In the stress of a nation’s peril the 
poet at last comes into his own again, and with clarion call he rouses 
the sleeping soul of the empire. Prophet he is, champion and consoler. 

“ If in these later times the poet has been neglect ed, now in our infinite 


need, in our pride and our sorrow, he is here to strengthen, comfort, 
and inspire. The poet is vindicated.” 


If the vindication of the poet were dependent on the 
merits of the leaden manufactures that compose the great 
bulk of these volumes, it would be all up with him. Possibly 
there are degrees of badness amongst them. But as Dr. 
Johnson observed, in his reprehensibly crude way, when 
asked his opinion of the relative merits of two poetasters : 
“ Sir, there is no settling the point of precedency between a 
louse and a flea.”” Where there is a poem obviously better 
than the others, it is usually satirical ; as, for instance, G. K. 
Chesterton’s two poems. Of the rest much the best and freshest 
is Thomas Hardy’s Song of the Soldiers. This poem has slight 
traces of that ungainliness never quite absent from Mr. 
Hardy’s verse, but its conception of the soldiers marching 
off at night and looking up at the spectator who broods and 
doubts is the outcome of the direct application of an original 
mind to the facts of the situation. What is wrong with most 
of these patriotic versifiers is that they start with a ready- 
made set of conceptions, of phrases, of words, and of rhymes, 
and turn out their works on a formula. Put England down 
as “ knightly,” state her honour to be “ inviolate ” and her 
spirit “invulnerable,” call her enemies “ perjured”’ and 
branded with the “ mark of Cain,” refer to “ Trafalgar ” 
(which has always done good service as a rhyme to “ war ”’), 


summon the spirits of Drake and Grenville from the deep, 
introduce a “ thou ” or two, and conclude with an assertion 
that God will defend the Right—and there’s the formula for 
a poem, a formula which is none the less a formula because 
many of those who employ it are honest men, quite uncon- 
scious that, owing to a lack of imagination and accurate 
thought, they are merely transcribing when they believe 
themselves to be composing. There is really nothing more 
to be said about it, and, however much I may continue to 
indulge any private tastes for this curious stuff, 1 shall not 
return to the subject. 
* * * 

Cheap reprints off the beaten track are few, but the 
Oxford Press has just published one (1s. net) in The Mutiny 
of the Bounty. This work was originally published over eighty 
years ago in John Murray’s ugly but interesting Family 
Library. The first edition—I possess it, so I do not suppose 
it is worth more than twopence—bears no author’s name, 
but the book was by Sir John Barrow, Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty. Sir John had a fine faculty for 
moralising, but he was a sensitive, humane, and just man, 
and he presented the narrative of this, one of the most 
extraordinary episodes in British naval history, with 
impartiality and a full sense of its picturesqueness. And 
though he cannot conceal his horror at the crime of mutiny, 
he paints most sympathetically the characters of some of the 
mutineers who were not without their fine points. John 
Adams, in fact, who became patriarch of Pitcairn Island, 
was something of a statesman. This record of strict fact 
supplements Smollett’s fiction in giving us the less pleasant 
side of life in the Old Navy. The eighteenth century was one 
of the heroic periods in the Navy’s history; but books like 
this make one feel that, glory or no glory, there was some- 
thing to be said for Johnson’s view that it was incompre- 
hensible that anyone should want to be locked up in a ship if 
he had access to a gaol. Bad officers had virtually a free 
hand to swindle and maltreat their subordinates as they 
liked, and in the very year before the Battle of the Nile we 
had the great Spithead mutiny, of which one of the alleged 
causes was that the sailors were being done out of their 
proper rations by those in authority over them. Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Bridge, in his introduction to this new edition, 
refers to the “brutal and intolerable tyranny” of the 
Bounty’s commander, a tyranny which produced “ by no 
means unjustifiable discontent,” which in its turn resulted in 
“an exceptionally hideous form of the gravest of naval 
crimes.” In this case the commission of that crime led, 
first to an orgy of bloodshed, and ultimately to the estab- 
lishment of an island community so innocent and happy 
that an early nineteenth-century Permanent Secretary of the 
Admiralty fiercely resented the intrusion thereinto of 
evangelical clergymen with texts in their mouths and codes 
in their hands. The human race is very singular; and if 
Pitcairn Island had never been rediscovered it might still 
resemble Eden. 

* * * 

In England, happily, there is no sign of an embargo on 
the commerce of ideas. Several of the publishers announce 
translations of German books, and in the new batch of shilling 
Bohns, there will be no fewer than ‘three German works 
among the twenty. My own belief is that the effect of the 
war upon the public here has been to stimulate its general 
curiosity about Germany, to make it readicr than usual to 
read anything connected with Germany, whatever its 
nature, and that German literature without the remotest 
connection with the war or politics stands a more than 
usually good chance of a sale. Even an all-German series 
of translations might succeed. 


SoLtomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 
The Happy Recruit. By W. Perr Rince. Methuen. 6s. 


The Cap of Youth, By Mapame Axsanesi. Hutchin- 
son. 6s. 


Ape’s-Face. By Marron Fox. Lane. 6s. 


People who buy The Happy Recruit under the impression 
that it is all about Lord Kitchener’s army, and find that it is 
the life-story of an alien immigrant who arrives in England 
as Carl Siemens and prospers exceedingly as Charles Simmons 
(though he seems to be Russian, not German)—these people 
will have a somewhat lively grievance against Mr. Pett 
Ridge. Or rather they would have, if it were possible to 
feel aggrieved with so genial a genius. But the wit and 
humour of the book—human, humane, ironic, tolerant, and 
apparently and amazingly inexhaustible—would cover a 
multitude of Simmonses. 

My own grievance is more purely esthetic, and as such less 
easily appeased. Nothing that Mr. Pett Ridge writes could 
be other than delightful, and yet of late almost nothing that 
he has written has been other than bad. He is the spoilt 
child of the comic Muse. Not only every book of his, but 
every chapter and every sentence succeeds; and nothing 
exceeds like success. He flows so easily that he overflows 
into irrelevance. He gives us too much of a good thing. 
The long arm of coincidence grows tired with his perpetual 
manipulation of it, and its fingers fail to find the spot. 
There is no tautness, no braced endeavour, no construction, 
no art. I am not saying, of course, that Mr. Pett Ridge has 
deliberately and of set purpose strangled his artistic con- 
science. That, perhaps, would not be technically a libellous 
charge; but, anyway, in a civilised country it ought to be. 
It is a charge of murder, if only of infanticide ; and Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s artistic conscience used to be something more than 
a healthy infant. No, all I mean is that he is too clever by 
half. With half the gift, he might be twice the novelist. 
If he would be at the pains to realise the development of 
character as he realises the casual revelation of it, if his 
incidents were less coincident, if he would write a book 
instead of a string of admirable jokes, he might be remem- 
bered as a really great writer. As it is, he is popular, and 
something better than popular. That he should be popular 
at all speaks much for the humanity of his appeal, for his 
method of telling a story resembles that of the later Browning, 
and is sometimes nearly as unintelligible. 

Carl and his baby “ schester”’ are stranded in London, 
the mother dying at the “ schester’s””’ birth, and they are 
adopted and cared for by the excellent Mrs. Maynard. Mr. 
Maynard, a man of rare talents who never does any work, 
harangues the child Carl thus : 

“I take it, then, that you decided to come over here to share the good 
fortune and the well-being that’s the birthright of every born English- 
man. And the steps you yourself take in that direction are, first, to 
lose your father ; and, second, to let your poor mother kick the bucket. 
Do you think that was wise ? Do you consider that was thoughtful ? 
Look at me! My parents are still alive, and residing at Chigwell, in 
Essex, to this very day.” 

When Mrs. Maynard’s argumentative husband was given 
two years for burglary, she bore it with fortitude. 

Certain lady neighbours openly envied her, expressing the hope that 
similar good luck might come in their direction ; but for the omission of 
funeral joys, it was as good as becoming a widow. 

When he came out Mr. Maynard found religion, and got 
“a job of work.” 


He declared he was happy now for the first time in his life ; con- 
gratulated himself on the fact that other house-painters rallied him, and 
lost no opportunity of giving chaff. 

** We all have our cross to bear,”’ he said contentedly. ‘* They little 

agine what pleasure they give me.” 


But from this state of mind to insanity is a short step, and 
the poor fellow soon took it. I take a special interest in 
Maynard—he is the most touching and convincing character 
in the book, except perhaps his wife. Carl himse!f is disgust- 
ingly true to his own early ideal : “ I vish to money make.” 
Of the way his affairs are conducted by his creator it is 
sufficient to say that when he goes to Russia he makes the 
acquaintance of a Cabinet Minister on the boat; when he 
sets up a two-shilling table-d’héte restaurant in Soho, it is 
given distinction and success by the same Cabinet Minister’s 
going (quite accidentally, of course) to dine there. When Mr. 
Pett Ridge wants to concentrate the interest diffused over 
Carl himself and the girl Amy, who is in the employ of a 
fashionable West End specialist, recently knighted, he makes 
the specialist’s daughter marry a journalist friend of Carl's, 
and places the wedding reception at the Soho restaurant. 
Isn’t it incredible ? But one forgives all the monstrous 
silliness of the story for the sake of the characterisation and 
the wit and the human quality. Where a book is so delight- 
ful, it is idle to grumble. Mr. Pett Ridge can do no wrong. 

Honourable mention must be made of the acquisitive 
Miss Barnett, who showed Carl a photograph album con- 
taining portraits of her “ special friends” : 

“This one—I forget his name now, began with a ‘ M’ I think—he gave 
me this bracelet ; this one gave me a watch that I sold ; this one—oh, he 
was a mean thing !—he never gave me nothing all the three weeks I 
knew him. This one was better. I was quite upset, as a matter of 


fact, when he said he couldn’t afford to walk out with me any longer. 
You must have your photo took, and give me one.” 


The Cap of Youth should have a large circle of readers, 
because it is exactly like all the other novels that people 
seem to like reading, save that it is rather better. Madame 
Albanesi has a competent and conscientious style, a wide 
range of sympathy, quick feeling for both mood and character, 
and a gift for narrative. The central situation of her story 
involves such gross stupidity on the part of her hero that one 
would dismiss it as absurd but for the unfortunate fre- 
quency of similar absurdities in real life. The young man 
(I say young, but he is a man of the world and quite old 
enough to know better) marries Virginia, who is the merest 
ignorantest child; and in the first place he has no right to do 
that. But in the second place, being assailed with a 
chivalrous compunction, he carts her off on the wedding 
day to live with his mother (whom she has never seen 
before), and proceeds to devote himself to business with such 
energy that he scarcely ever sees her. He says he has to 
““make a home ” for her, and pretends that he hasn’t the 
income to do so in even the most modest way ; yet he can 
afford to give his mother a most luxurious motor-car as a 
casual present (it is true he is in the motor-car line of busi- 
ness). Not that he means to deceive Virginia: Madame 
Albanesi apparently wants the poverty plea to be taken 
seriously, and one is left in doubt whether poverty or 
delicacy is the ruling motive. Now, Virginia’s mother-in-law 
is a selfish woman, cunning and deceitful ; she resents the 
whole arrangement, and hates her son’s wife. The nerves 
and moods, partly real and partly affected, which she 
“ works ” to inflict suffering and bring about alienation are 
very cleverly done, and, indeed, her whole character is the 
best thing in the book. The minor characters, too, are good, 
particularly the child Cynthia. After. many interesting 
vicissitudes, there is a happy ending—which is much more 
than the hero has any right to expect. 

Josephine Delane-Morton was called by her brothers 
Ape’s-Face because she had a face like an ape. Her aunt 
was eerie and bad—little better than a witch, and no better 
than a murderess. Her brothers were as much under the 
old family curse as Josephine herself. And the downs were 
strange and terrible, and there were cold thrills and mani- 
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festations and fears and disasters. Only (and this is the one 
criticism I have to offer) Miss Marion Fox dissipates her 
thrills. They are so numerous and difficult that they fail to 
thrill. It is a pity, for the whole raison @éire of the book 
would seem to be horror, and the power to be horrible is 
there if only it were concentrated. For my own part, I can- 
not gather with sufficient clearness what it is all about— 
but probably the fault is mine. And, anyway, Miss Fox can 
write, which few people can, and her story is a highly odd 
and original one. GERALD GOULD. 


WHAT NOT TO BELIEVE 


Pan-Germanism. By R. G. Usner. Constable. 2s. net. 

If Professor Usher’s book were authoritative or even well 
informed it would be one of the most interesting and import- 
ant books dealing with international affairs that have 
appeared in recent years. Its main purpose, as the title 
implics, is to reveal the aggressive ambitions of modern 
Germany, but in so doing it reviews practically the whole field 
of world politics and purports to tell us the inner history of 
all the diplomatic crises of the twentieth century. Unfor- 
tunately it is not documented. Professor Usher tells us 
that “ the Germans think” this or “ the Germans propose 
to” do that, but he scarcely ever considers it worth while 
to mention where he got his information. He describes 
in the most minute and fascinating detail the plans by which 
Germany hopes to conquer first Europe and then the world ; 
and tells us exactly what Germany thinks of her allies and 
her opponents, their weak points and their strong points, 
and how she proposes to use them or crush them. The 
whole thing, as Professor Usher presents it, is a perfectly 
cut-and-dried scheme ; he could not have told us more had 
he been the Kaiser’s most intimate confidant for a decade ; 
indeed, he could not have told us so much, for then he 
assuredly would not have known many other things that he 
does know, as, for example, the precise arguments by which 
King George, during his visit to India in 1911, succeeded in 
convincing the Indian potentates “ by word of mouth ”’ that 
it was better for them to submit to English rule than to that 
of Russia or Germany. “ The King,” we are told, “ con- 
fided to them many things which it is not considered wise 
that most men should know ’’—with the happy results that 
we are now witnessing. The story of how Italy was per- 
suaded by England and France to undertake her adventure 
in Tripoli; of how the Triple Alliance was actually broken 
up; and of how Germany at the last moment snatched 
victory from defeat and induced Italy to return to her old 
allegiance (which she has now once more forsaken), is 
another matter about which Professor Usher is probably 
better informed than anyone in the Old World. At least, so 
one would conclude from the precision of his narrative. But 
when he deals with matters which are not in their nature 
secret and makes statements which it is possible to test in 
the dry light of everyday facts, a doubt inevitably creeps into 
the reader’s mind as to whether after all the author is dealing 
with things as they are or with things as an imaginative 
American Professor would like them to be. 

One finds, for example, this statement :— 

For twenty years the English parties in the House of Commons 
have both remained almost constant in size and the decision has 
usually rested with the Irish and Labour members. 


And this : 


Her [Germany's] standing army is twice as large as the English 
army on paper, and almost four times as large as the French. 

In case, however, defeat should make the defence of Ger- 
many itself necessary the German Government keeps, we 





are told, in the Fortress of Spandau a “ war reserve in gold ” 
amounting to “140 millions of marks ”—+.e., £7,000,000—or 
enough to keep the German army in the field for something 
like 48 hours. Nevertheless, the Professor recognises that 
war is expensive. “* The apparatus,” he says 

is expensive to create and expensive to practise with. A gun crew, 
that is to be called upon in time of danger to hit a moving mark at a 
distance of several miles, a mark invariably out of sight, must have 
had considerable practice in time of peace. 

They must indeed. 

But it is when he deals with figures that Professor Usher 
excels himself. In various contexts he mentions the 
exports and imports of England, France and Germany, their 
population, their taxation, their debt per head, and so on, 
and in nearly every case the figures he gives are not merely 
wrong, but quite hopelessly and extravagantly wrong. 
On p. 66, for example, the public debt of Germany is given 
as £3 per head; the actual figure is something over £12. 
On the same page England’s exports are given as £8 per head. 
This figure is comparatively correct as Professor Usher’s 
figures go—that is to say, it is only 25 per cent. too small ; 
but it deserves quotation for the sake of the footnote 
appended to it, which appears designed to impress us with the 
author’s meticulous accuracy, and which runs as follows : 

These figures are only approximate ; no really accurate figures are 
possible because no definite figure can be given for the population 
except in a census year. That figure, too, is always inaccurate by the 
time it has been compiled. 

The possible error due to this cause is, of course, entirely 
negligible, amounting at most to a few half-pence, whilst the 
actual error in Professor Usher’s figure is about £2 10s. 

Under ordinary circumstances we should naturally feel 
ourselves under no obligation to devote space to the 
examination of a book of this kind, and we did, in fact, 
refrain from publishing a notice of it when it first appeared 
last year. But events have now given it a vogue, and 
consequently an importance, far in excess either of its merits 
or, we suppose, of its author’s expectations ; and at a time 
when it is peculiarly desirable that the British public should 
form an accurate estimate of the character and aims of Ger- 
man policy its pretensions ought not to be allowed—as 
many hasty reviewers, we regret to observe, have allowed 
them—to pass unchallenged. This is not to say that the 
book has no merit. Even when it is evident that the author’s 
economic or political knowledge has failed him and that he 
has had to fall back on his imagination, his work still remains 
interesting and suggestive ; and his analysis of the position 
of the United States in relation to European politics, and his 
demonstration of the fact that the interests of that country 
are solidly bound up with those of France and England, 
are both fresh and convincing. 

It may be admitted, too, that Professor Usher—who, 
by the way, is “* Associate Professor of History ’ at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, U.S.A.—deals with a field so wide 
that few writers would have the courage even to attempt to 
cover it; and that his style and arrangement leave little to 
be desired. It is the more to be regretted that in other and 
more important respects he was so inadequately equipped 
for his task. 


TOLSTOY. BY HIS SON 
Tolstoi: Souvenirs d’un de ses fils, Comte Elie Tolstoi. 
Calmann-Lévy. 3fr. 50c. 


Count Elie Tolstoy, Tolstoy’s third son, has written down 
his recollections of his father and his home. They make a 
charming book. He is evidently a trustworthy reporter, and, 
unlike most of the few who have that gift, he has fineness of 
observation as well. These are excellences of a high order in 
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a memoir-writer. There is an artistic truthfulness which 
adds greatly to the charm of life, and makes conversation far 
more interesting in the long run than wit or ingenious 
sensibility. This kind of truthfulness evidently prevailed 
in Count Elic Tolstuy’s home, and the influence of it has 
made him a good writer. It is not only of his father he 
writes ; he makes his mother, his uncles, his father’s friends, 
himself, as interesting ; and the effect of observing this pro- 
portion is to make the figure of his father in the midst of his 
family more real, and therefore naturally, in the case of so 
great a man, more impressive. 

His recollections of his father date from his early years, 
when he saw as a child and felt as a child, to the time when 
he knew his father was a great man, and he never allows 
that later knowledge to falsify cither the selection or the 
matter of his first impressions. This makes his book very 
valuable and charming. The children soon, however, began 
to feel that there was something cxtraordinary about their 
father. At first they admired him and delighted in him 
because he was so entertaining, because he rode better than 
anyone else, and because he was stronger than anyone else. 
““He hardly ever punished us, but if he looked into my 
eyes, he knew everything I was thinking, and I felt very 
uncomfortable. I could tell lies to mamma, but not to 
papa ; for he knew everything in spite of them ; and none of 
us ever lied to him. He knew, too, all our secrets.” It 
was this penetration which made him such a fascinating 
and sometimes such an alarming companion to them, Count 
Elie Tolstoy tells us how, as children, they once were playing 
at “little houses” in the lilac bushes and enjoying the 
possession of three great secrets. ‘‘ Suddenly papa came on 
the scene and told us he knew our three secrets, and that 
they all began with B, which was true. The first was that 
mamma was going to have a ‘baby’; the second that 
Serge was in love with the ‘ baroness’; the third I have 
forgotten.” When anyone asked Tolstoy where he was 
born, he used to point to the top of a larch tree which grew 
among the stones of the old country house and say: “‘ There 
at the top of that larch tree was my mother’s room, and I 
was born on the wax-cloth sofa in my study.” One can 
imagine the wonder of a child looking up at the sky above 
the tree top, and one knows how that gesture must have 
made him feel the mysterious oddity of life and realise 
time and the linking of generation to generation, things so 
hard really to believe in. Children’s minds must be developed 
through the imagination. It must have been a great thing 
to have such a father ; so many things he said went home. 
He used to teach his children through little things that 
happened day by day. For instance, Elie was a little boy 
whose exertions were chiefly prompted by vanity. He was 
lazy, and over his music lessons particularly incorrigible. 
One day Tolstoy heard quite brilliant strains proceeding from 
the piano in the schoolroom. Could it be Elie who was 
playing? He ran up to see. It was the lazy Elie ; and the 
carpenter, old Prokhov, was putting in the double winter 
windows. ‘Tolstoy grasped the situation in an instant ; 
Elie was playing at Prokhov. So doing something “ for 
Prokhov ” became a sort of joke levelled at all kinds of 
showing off. There was a letter-box under the clock in the 
hall into which everybody, children, parents, guests, put 
anything they wrote during the week—poems, stories, com- 
ments on the events of the week, complaints, criticisms of 
each other—and on Sunday everybody assembled round the 
table and they were read out. No one but the reader saw 
the handwriting, but the author could be, of course, divined 
from his or her abstraction or self-consciousness during 
recital. This family custom went on with interruptions 
Some of these are quoted. One week each 
The head of the 


till 1885. 
person’s peculiar madness was discussed. 


house was not spared. Here is the diagnosis of Léon 
Tolstoy’s particular madness : 

“Patient No. 1. Léon Nicolaevitch. Temperament 
sanguine. Quiet patient. Suffers from the mania which 
the Germans call Weltverbesserungwahn. His mad point is 
to believe he can change by words the lives of others. 
Gencral symptoms: discontent with the present regime; 
blames the whole world, himself excepted; voluble irri- 
tability, and no consideration for his auditors; often, 
after excitement and fury, a change towards a melting 
sensibility hardly genuine, ete. Particular symptoms: 
working at unsuitable occupations; sewing and waxing 
boots, mowing, ete. Treatment: the complete indifference 
of those about him to his discourses ; proper work absorbing 
the whole energy of the patient.” How great can the 
prophet sometimes be even in the very heart of his own 
country. When he is a real prophet he is not afraid even of 
the critic on the hearth. 

The portraits of Turgenev, and, indeed, of all the people 
in this book, are excellent. All are credible and drawn with 
feeling and understanding. The story of Tolstoy’s last days 
is beautifully told ; the conflict between husband and wife, 
the tragedy, the flight ; and it is told, one thinks, as Tolstoy 
would have wished it told. During the war it is hard to 
become absorbed in a book, but try this one. 


RUSSIA’S ECONOMIC HISTORY 


An Economic History of Russia. By James Mavor, Ph.D. 
Dent. 2 vols. 81s. 6d. net. 


Behind the ruthless haste with which Germany has pushed 
Europe into a terrible war lies amongst other motives a fear 
of Russia. Russia to the German mind is a barbarous 
Power, whose ever-growing strength endangers the civilisa- 
tion of Western Europe. Of the potential strength of 
Russia there can be little doubt. It lies in her inexhaustible 
reserves of men, the impregnable mass of her territory, and 
her vast undeveloped resources. Peter was the first of the 
rulers of Russia to envisage the possible future of his country. 
The greatness of Peter was that he saw the greatness of 
Russia. He appreciated at once the superior civilisation of 
Western Europe and the undeveloped strength of Russia, 
and he forced through economic changes to promote the 
progress of Russia while he made military reforms and wars 
in order to open a window to the West. The wars succeeded, 
and Russia emerged from isolation to become a Western 
Power, but the economic changes proved artificial and slow, 
and, economically, Russia sank with the degradation of the 
mass of its people. Thus in Western Europe there grew up 
a fear of Russia because its power seemed out of proportion 
to its civilisation, while in Russia itself there appeared a deep 
cleavage because the Government had separated itself from 
the people. The key to all this lies in the position of the 
peasantry, for Russia was almost entirely, and still is for the 
most part, an agricultural State. Professor Mavor’s masterly 
book, which he entitles an economic history of Russia, deals 
with this central idea of Russian history. The story of the 
peasantry and their relation to the land, the gentry and the 
State—in other words, the rise and fall of bondage right— 
is here told as it has not been before told in English. Pro- 
fessor Mavor sketches briefly the chief features of the 
medis-val history of Russia, and develops the full story 
from the carly 17th century. Up to this time, though land 
bondage had been established by the practical loss of the 
right to go, personal bondage was only an idea with no 
general application. But in the 17th century the peasants 
sank completely into bondage. Economic processes brought 
about the change, and the State allowed it in the name of 
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order and welfare. The binding of the peasant to the soil 
proved evil for Russia. It prevented the growth of towns 
and the rise of a middle class between gentry and peasant. 
It separated Russia in its social structure from Western 
Europe, lowered the level of its life and diminished its strength. 
The serfs lost their political status, and the upper classes 
came to look upon themselves as alone constituting the 
nation. Thus Russia failed to progress as a whole. Society 
became dislocated—the governing class separate bv interest 
and education from the people, with the consequence that 
internal progress failed to keep pace with external expansion. 

Of the general conditions of the peasantry on the estates 
and in the factories and mines in the 18th century Professor 
Mavor gives a full and valuable account, and he tells in its 
perspective the strange and interesting story of the rising of 
Pugacheff, which “ would have been a mere riot had it not 
affected the peasants.” The fall of bondage right was a 
long process, and many influences contributed to it. The 
problem of extricating the peasantry in such a way that 
their freedom should be real was no more simple than was 
the process by which they passed into bondage. In the 
19th century the industrial conditions of Russia underwent 
a steady change, for the great industry came and brought 
with it the capitalist and the artisan. Political and economic 
questions became inextricably interwoven, and here Professor 
Mavor has boldly broadened his outlook to cover almost the 
whole story of Russia’s internal development. His account 
of the recent revolutionary movement is most striking, and 
is perhaps the most valuable part of his book. 

We are glad Professor Mavor has found space for a chapter 
on Russia’s colonisation in Asia. The great advance of the 
Russian people to the Pacific and to Central Asia is intimately 
bound up with their economic history in its broad sense. 
Nor is there anything more significant for the future of the 
world than this union of Eastern Europe and North and 
Central Asia in a great, massive and populous State. Russia 
has had a long connection with Asia, and but for Peter might 
have been more an Asiatic than a European Power. By 
her history, her position, and her feeling she is distinguished 
from Western Europe. She never experienced the Renais- 
sance or the Reformation, nor was she swept by the rising 
tide of the French Revolution. Her political history has 
been troubled and her social progress slow. But the indus- 
trial revolution and modern scientific progress have deeply 
affected her conditions and have bound her life up with ours. 
Never has this been more apparent than in the present great 
struggle, which has sprung so largely out of her national 
ideals. Whatever happens, one thing seems certain—that 
this war will not leave Russia the same. As Professor 
Mavor shows, her internal development has always reacted to 
external shocks. The Crimean war brought at last the 
freedom of the serf; the Russo-Japanese war was followed 
by the revolutionary movement which modified the auto- 
cracy. To-day we see a great national uprising. The 
conscious and unconscious striving of the Slav race to a 
fuller self-realisation, which is discernible in modern Russian 
history, may be coming to its fulfilment. Petrograd for 
St. Petersburg symbolises a goal in Russian development. 
Whoever wishes to understand the nature of the Russian 
people and the tendencies of their development should 
read this book. It is a true history of the people, of 
the millions of peasants and artisans in whose aspirations 
and strivings the new Russia lives. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Navy of To-day. By Percrvan A. Histam. The People’s Books. 
m C.& E.C. Jack. 6d. net. 
t. Hislam estimates that in a hundred years of peace approxi- 
mately £1,500,000,000 has been spent on the British Navy, which he 





describes as “ our oldest national institution.” Alfred is nothing like 
early enough for him, for “‘ Cesar prepared the way for the invasion 
of Britain by annihilating a great fleet which was opposing his progress 
in the estuary of the Loire, and included in that fleet was a British 
contingent.” He is writing for a big public. “The torpedo is, of 
course,” he says in one place, “ not a boat of any sort.” But he keeps 
superfluous matter down to a minimum, and anyone reading this book 
will get a very good general idea of the various classes of ships in com- 
mission and their various uses. Frequent small items of curious 
information are given by the way. Most people, for instance, will not 
have remembered that the first torpedo-boat was built for the Nor- 
wegian Government, and that at one time we possessed battleships 
armed with 16°5 inch guns—guns, that is, with a bore approximately 
equal to that of the now celebrated siege-guns at present being used 
by the German army. 


Correspondence Respecting the European Crisis. Cd.7467. Wyman. 
9d. 


Despatch from H.M. Ambassador at Berlin respecting the Rupture of 
Diplomatic Relations with the German Government. Cd. 7445. 
Wyman. id. 


Why Britain is at War: The Causes and the Issues. By Sin Epwarp 
Coox. Macmillan. 2d. 


Modern Germany and the Modern World. By M. E. Sapien, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Leeds. Macmillan. 2d. 


The Meaning of the War: For Labour, Freedom, Country. By 


Freperic Harrison. Macmillan. 1d. 


What are We Fighting For? A Sermon by the Rev. the Hon. E. 
LyTtretton. Longmans. 6d. 


The Great War Book. (Daily Chronicle War Library.) Hodder & 
Stoughton. Ils. 


Lloyd’s A. B. C. of the War. (Lioyd’s War Library.) Hodder & 
Stoughton. Is. 


Why We are at War: The Country’s Case. By Members of the 
Oxford University Faculty of Modern History. Clarendon Press. 
2s. 

It is a gratifying proof of the steady, if painfully slow, progress of 
Democracy that in no previous war has there been so widespread a 
wish to be satisfied that the nation has a good case. What is called 
public opinion is certainly widening : the problem is how to bring it 
to bear on those who conduct the nation’s affairs. Meanwhile one 
sign of the times is the multiplication of cheap publications giving 
our justification for being at war. Besides the “* White Books,”’ which 
are accessible at low prices, we have Sir Edward Cook's skilful summary 
of all the despatches. Dr. Sadler gives us an ably reasoned account 
of the underlying feeling in Germany which has really produced the 
outbreak. Mr. Frederic Harrison—old in his preference for French 
over German culture—gives us a tirade which has an eloquence of its 
own. The sermon by the Headmaster of Eton is a characteristic 
British product, which foreigners will not understand, but which will 
find an echo in many a British home. Then we have shilling manuals, 
which we owe to the enterprise of great newspapers ; and a soberly 
reasoned judgment, summing up with all the impartiality that 
men of learning can assume, for which we have to thank the prompt 
industry of the Oxford Faculty of Modern History. To this is appended 
the authorised English translation of the White Book issued by the 
German Government. 

When all is said and done, what will be the judgment of posterity ? 
We doubt whether it will trouble much about the terms of this despatch 
or that, or draw any inference from the dates on which particular 
telegrams were sent. These things loom larger in the causation of 
the war now than they will to our descendants. A nation tardily 
rising to greatness among world Powers is seen to have been accumu- 
lating aspirations and ambitions which can be fulfilled only at the 
expense of other nations. Sooner or later one or other must give 
way and relinquish something. In a world as yet only very imperfectly 
civilised, one or other prefers war. What we may perhaps congratulate 
ourselves upon is that, as portrayed in all these publications, England 
has throughout behaved with good manners, with an unquestionably 
sincere desire for peace, and with a scrupulous regard for others’ rights 
and claims. 


The War Traders. By G. H. Perris. National Peace Council, 167 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. 1s. net. 

Mr. Perris examines the composition of the British armament 
manufacturing companies, showing that they are so inextricably 
connected by overlapping directorships and actual combines that the 
larger firms form a trust for all practical purposes. He then proceeds 
to show that the relations between the British and foreign armament 
firms are curiously close, and gives a few illustrations of the way in 
which they are fostered. The book is well worth studying. 
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FOR BRITISH AND ALLIED WOUNDED. 


The Church Army War Hospital 


now at work 


in the North of France. Organized and my by the 
Church Army, and serving under the French Red Cross, 
with the sanction of St. John Ambulance Association. 


Staff :—A. C. T. Woopwarp, Esg., M.B. Edin., F.R.C.S. Edin. 
and Eng.; F. G. CrooksHaNk, Esq., M.R.C.P., M.D. Lond. ; 
A. PimM, Esg., M.R.C.S.; 2 dressers, a dispenser, 6 trained nurses and 
14 orderlies (Church Army evangelists holding the S J.A.A. certifi- 
cate). Hon. Sec. accompanying the Hospital, Lapy BaGoT, R.R.C. 


Upwards of £4,000 has already been given or promised in aid of the 
inevitably large expenses. Further gifts are earnestly asked. Cheques 
crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,’ earmarked for ‘* War 
Hospital,’’ payable to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, 
should be sent to the Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, W. 








GLAISHER’S NEW CATALOGUE 


No. 407 CONTAINS 


MANY BOOKS ON EUROPE and other interesting Volumes 
offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. Post Free on application. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LIMITED, Booksellers, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


All books are in new condition as mgd originally published. No secondhand 
s kept. 





TYPE WRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITING of every description carefully and promptly 
. executed, 8d. per 1,000; ‘5,000, 6d. per 1,000. Duplicating and Copying. Cam- 
bridge Local.—Miss Nancy McFarvang, 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 


'T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author’s MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 
10d. per 1,000 words; Carbons, 3d.—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 


YPEWRITING.—AIl branches of work undertaken by Miss 
Mauve F. Gartuirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 
guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 











PRIVATE PREPAID ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Situatiens Vacant and Wanted, Articles for Sale or Wanted, one penny per word, 
minimum 30 words. If replies are to be sent :o a box number, care of Tuz New 
STATESMAN, Sixpence extra must be enclosed for postage. 





TO BE LET, SOLD, OR WANTED. 


IMBLEDON.—TO LET, furnished, for a few months at low 
rental, a charming RESIDENCE (detached); three sitting, five bed and 
dressing rooms; electric light and gas, constant hot-water supply; large garden, 
with orchard, backing on nursery gardens; telephone; three guineas to careful 
tenant.—Mapleburst, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon. 





O LET.—tTwo comfortable rooms, with every care and attention, at 

_ Letchworth Garden City. Bracing, country, garden. Lady or Gentleman ; 
specially suit one or two delicate children or invalid. Near station. Apply by 
letter only in first instance to M. M. G., 61 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ECOND-HAND TYPEWRITER WANTED for Chagitable Institu- 
tion. Must be very cheap. — Write Box 269, New Statesman Office, 10 
Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 











THE CITY 


ERE is not much doing in the City, with the 

possible exception of Oil Shares, dealings in which 

are a little more lively. Business responds imme- 
diately to news from the front ; if this is good, there is an 
immediate increase in the number of buyers—if bad or 
uncertain, buying orders fall off and selling orders increase, 
For obvious reasons, therefore, a complete reopening of the 
London Stock Exchange is not likely until the war is nearer 
its conclusion. Two of the Australian Stock Exchanges 
have reopened, but not even a war correspondent in urgent 
need of copy could magnify Sydney and Adelaide into 
international money or stock markets. Just after the 
London Stock Exchange Committee fixed minimum prices 
for a number of securities, the New York Stock Exchange, 
which, immediately after its closing, forbade dealings below 
the last closing prices, removed some of these restrictions, 
and, although the Exchange is not open, dealings have been 
facilitated. Arrangements are being made in the United 
States to provide for the repayment of American short- 
dated securities held in Europe which mature during the 
next few months. This is being done in the shape of a 
$100,000,000 gold pool, and if this operation is successfully 
carried through, gold shipments either to Ottawa or to 
Europe will take place, and the American Exchange will be 
easier, which would have a beneficial effect. 

* * * 

It will be interesting to watch the development of the 
shipping industry after the war. An old shipowner told me 
the other day that his experience had been that huge shipping 
profits were invariably built up on the tears of widows and 
orphans, for every war was followed by a shipping boom, 
and there was no reason to suppose that the present war 
would be an exception in this respect. There are so many 
varying factors at present influencing this industry that it 
is indeed difficult to come to any definite view with regard 
to its immediate future. On the one side there are the 
great falling off in trade and the partial cessation of ship- 
ments on account of the activity of commerce destroyers ; 
on the other side of the account, we have the facts that a 
great deal of shipping is being destroyed, and that many 
vessels are held up in port, not daring to come out. At the 
present time shipbuilding, apart from ships of war, is 
inactive, and few contracts for fresh tonnage are being 
given out, this being probably due to the sharp rise that has 
occurred in the cost of materials. A large number of 
foreign vessels will, no doubt, be transferred to the American 
flag, the United States having resolved to seize this oppor- 
tunity of building up a mercantile marine ; but that will 
not affect the amount of tonnage in existence. The openiag 
of the Panama Canal must act as a stimulus to shipping, and 
on the whole, however violent the shock to the world’s 
commerce that has been administered by this war, the 
outlook for the shipping industry during the next few years 
appears promising. The most attractive shipping invest- 
ments are, naturally enough, to be found among those 
recently issued, and among them may be mentioned the 
44 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures of the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. (White Star Line), the annual 
profits of which are equal to ten times the amount required 
for interest ; these Debentures can be purchased to yield 
43 per cent. A higher yielding debenture is the 5} per cent. 
First Mortgage Debenture of the British Empire Steam 
Navigation Company—a security which can be bought to 
yield nearly 6 per cent. This company owns ten vessels, 
most of which are still under construction at prices con- 
siderably below the price at which orders would now be 
booked ; and as interest and capital are absolutely guaran- 
teed by two other important shipping companies, they are 
safe enough. A still higher yield is afforded by the recently 
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issued 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference £1 Shares of 
Lamport & Holt, which can now be bought at about 19s. 9d. 
* * * 


Evidence is accumulating as to the terrible blow that the 
trade of neutral European countries has suffered by the 
war. A merchant having a business in Switzerland and 
England has shown me circulars received by him from his 
two Swiss banks. One of these, dated August 1st—that is 
to say, before war was actually declared—informed all 
the bank’s customers that, in consequence of the political 
situation and the disturbed trade conditions, they could 
not take the responsibility for presentation on the due dates 
of any bills lodged with them for collection or which they 
had discounted. Two days later-—viz., on August 8rd,—these 
banks issued circulars to their clients to the following effect : 

“ As a consequence of the international political situation, 
the reserves of the Swiss National Bank are so strained for 
military purposes that only a small portion of the cash 
necessary for the requirements of the banks and industry 
can be released. You are requested, therefore, to desist 
from cash settlements until further notice and to defer the 
withdrawals of money and the drawing of cheques upon 
your account.” It will take Switzerland years to recover 
from the entire dislocation of industry that has been 
occasioned by this war. First of all, the Fremdenindustrie 
is not likely to revive for years, and the manufacturing 
industries of the country are in a precarious state on account 
of the lack of banking facilities, the difficulties of transport 
(for Switzerland imports most of the raw materials of her 
industries), and the withdrawal of most of the male popu- 
lation from industry, besides which the country is put to 
the heavy expense of keeping so large a proportion of the 
male population under arms. 

7” * ® 

The fact that whilst our two Allies in Western Europe 
were fighting for their existence we in this country carried 
on a Vigorous campaign to capture German trade will no 
doubt in due course earn us the admiration it deserves. 
The war itself is revealing the extent. to which German 
influence has pervaded trades which the man in the street 
considered the national industries of other countries ; and, 
combined with their overbearing spirit, there is no doubt 
that this gradual capture of trade and industries in other 
countries has contributed largely to the dislike in which 
Germans are held. For example, in connection with the 
fighting round Rheims, we learn that the champagne 
industry for which that town is world famous is practically 
in German hands, including the well-known firm of Mumm. 
Belgium, the sympathies of which were largely French, 
was rapidly becoming the appanage, in a commercial sense, 
of Germany. The principal department stores in all its 
cities belonged to Germans, and from personal knowledge 
I should say that at least one-third of the commercial 
houses in the country were German. A prominent member 
of the business community in Antwerp complained bitterly 
to me some years ago of the predominance of the Germans 
in that city. He said they were disliked on account of 
their habit of keeping as much as possible in German hands. 
He instanced the Norddeutsche Lloyd, whose wharves 
constitute perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the 
port. “They employ their own tugs, they bring their own 
coal and their own supplies, spending not a farthing more 
than they are absolutely compelled to in the place itself,” 
he said. On the other hand, it must, of course, be borne 
in mind that Antwerp owes a great deal of its prosperity 
to the fact that it and Rotterdam are the natural ports of 
the western industrial region of Germany. The rivalry 
between these two ports is intense, and the fact that the 
Dutch port may gain largely over its rival after the war 
may not be entirely absent from the minds of the Dutch 
in their desire to remain neutral. Emit Davies. 











In the difficult times which will follow the War 


the services of educated men and women will be urgently 
needed. Now is the time to prepare for this national need. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: The DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.O. 
Vice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, C.B., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor: Professor W.H. BR GG, M.A.., F.R.S. 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine: Professor de BURGH BIRCH, 
C.B., M.D., C.M., F.R.S.B. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND ZOOLOGY 
LITERATURE BOTANY 
CLASSICS @tOLOGY 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY MEDICINE 


FRENCH AND GERMAN AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION ENGINEERING 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
LAW TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND 
SOCIAL ORGANISATION AND DYEING 

PUBLIC SERVICE LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
PHYSICS COAL, GAS & FUEL INDUSTRIES 
CHEMISTRY MINING AND METALLURGY 


All Degrees open to Men and Women. 
Halls of Residence for Men and Women. Officers Training Corps. 
Inclusive Annual Composition Fees : 
ARTS £19 11 0; SCIENCE, £27 11 0; TECHNOLOGY, £31 11 0. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, 1914. 
Prespectuses on application to the Secretary, The University, Leeds. 








A COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


Some Economic Questions Raised by the War 


WILL BE GIVEN AT 


The London School of Economics and 


Political Science 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


CLARE MARKET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 
SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B., 


Professor of Public Administration in the University of London, 
At 5 p.m., 


On THURSDAYS, beginning 8th OCTOBER, 1914. 


FEE FOR THE COURSE, 10s. Gd. 





Syllabus will be sent on application to the Secretary, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 




















OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 








Advertisement Rates: 


PER PAGE—EIGHT GUINEAS, and pro rata. 
Per Inch, Eight Shillings. Special Positions, 10 Gns. per page 


FINANCE. Per Page. 
Reports - - - - - £10 = Ios, 
MEETINGS - - - - . £12 12s. 
ProsPpECTUsES - - - - Z'5 15s. 
Educational and Municipal Appointments, 1od. per line (12 lines 
per inch). 
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TO UNDERSTAND THE 





NEW PROBLEMS WHICH 





FACE US ALL SHOULD READ 





ublic Opinion 





EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER 


‘Stimulate and organise Public Opinion and public effort in the greatest 
conflict in which our people has ever been engaged,” says the Prime Minister. 


SPECIAL NOTIC 


Pustic Opinion Jast week was quite 
sold out by midday on Friday, and 
many hundreds of copies could not be 
supplied, though our printing order 
was larger than usual. 

To prevent disappointment, and 
to help the management in consoli- 
dating the orders, we earnestly beg 
readers cither to give an order to their 
newsagent or to a bookstall for the 
regular delivery of the paper to their 
houses or that they should subscribe for 
at least three months. 

The paper can be sent to any 
address in the United Kingdom for 
three months for 23. gd. or to any- 
where in the world jor 3s. 3d. The 
yearly subscription in the United 
Kingdom is 10s. 10d. or abroad 135. 


FRIENDS ABROAD 


Everyone who has friends abroad 
should send a copy of Pustic Opinion 
to them each week. There is 
enormous interest in the war, and 
Pustic Opinion will supply them 
with a careful summary of the chief 


facts of the war, and the enormous 


problems which it is creating. 


A SPECIMEN COPY 


will be sent to any address on receipt 
of a postcard addressed—Manager, 
PUBLIC OPINION, 32, Temple 
House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


PUBLIC OPINION’S greatly increased and in- 


creasing circulation since the war began shows 
that it fulfils a most useful purpose to-day by 
way of inspiration and information. It gives a 
magnificent analysis of all the great problems— 
social, political, financial, and religious—arising 
out of this War of Nations which will alter 
the whole of life for the present generation. 


The world will have to begin a new chapter of living 


as the result of this war. Long after it is ended 
we shall be face to face with the most vital and 
tremendous problems of human conduct and 
activity which have ever engaged the humanrace. 


A more consistent ethical line of conduct and a 


simpler method of life will be necessary all 
round if we are to come out of the ordeal suc- 
cessfully ; and a tremendous reconstruction of 
human society on an ethical basis will be one 
of the most urgent duties of the day forced 
upon us by events. 


The same strenuous efforts which are now put 


forward on the field of war will have to be applied 
to the organised life of society so that the voice 
of complaining may cease in our streets, and so 
that the splendid freehold of Great Britain may 
be worthy of its history and of the great sacrifices 
made to secure its safety. It behoves everyone 
to know exactly what those problems are, and 
what the world’s thinkers say as to their solution. 


If you wish to get at the heart of what menand women 


are doing, thinking, and saying about all the great 
problems of the day, and those arising out of this 
great war for the upholding of international 
morality, you should read PUBLIC OPINION 
each week. No other paper takes its place. It 
is unique, and is read by an increasing number 
of thoughtful people all over the world. 
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